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A block of three-and-a-half room flats 
in the Siemensstadt Siedlung. in an 
industrial district of Berlin. designed 
by Walter Gropius in 1929. From The 
New Architecture and the Bauhaus. 
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Walter Gropius 


“arp was then (at the end of the war) 
that the immensity of the mission 
of my own generation first dawned on 

me. I saw that an architect cannot hope 
to realize his ideas unless he ean influence 
the industry of lis country sufficiently 
for a new school of design to arise as a result ; 
and unless that school succeeds in acquiring 
authoritative significance.” 
fessor Gropius in the book he has just 
published.* im which he sets forth his 
behefs and the path that he has followed 
in support of them. It was his appreciation 
of the fundamental unity of many related 
problems that enabled Professor Gropius 
to play so vital and influential a part in the 
architectural regeneration of Germany in 
the post-war period. One man cannot 
establish a new school of design—still less 
can he impose its authority on a whole 
nation—by the strength of his solitary in- 
spiration ; Professor Gropius has realized 
that as completely as anyone. A compre- 
hensive movement, of practitioners agreeing 
on a principle, must offer a united front 
against all the dangers of opportunist 
exploitation and misinterpretation that a 
new ideal is beset by. But before the fact 
there must be the vision. If one man sees 
the problem whole, and the ideal future is 
outlined clearly in his mind, then the 
essential first step has been made without 
which salvation is very far away. 

When the war of 1914-1918 was over 
people had a queer hope that the end of 
hostilities would bring with it some addi- 
tional potentiality for union; that the war 
was the end of an act rather than an interval 
between acts, and that Europe would 

* The New Architecture and the Bauhaus. By 
Walter Gropius. Translated from the German by 
P. Morton Shand. London: Faber and Faber. 
Price 6s. 


So Says Pro- 
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thenceforward renounce the conflict of 
competing interests out of which the war 
mentality grew: that the shambles might 
even be condoned as the birth-pangs of a 
Utopian order. Vision as well as energy 
Was put into the process of reconstruction. 
Unhappily the new order turned out to be 
only the old in disguise, so that in our 
present state of disillusionment such op- 
timism hardly seems credible. The old con- 
tlicting seltishness revived: idealism con- 
cerned itself only with detail: mo one—or 
no one with the right kind of authority 

saw things whole. and was able to organize 
the operative forces into a constructive 
unity. Germany, faced with a demand for 
reconstruction more drastic, probably, than 
anywhere else, was able to point to the high 
standard that had been reached in her iso- 
lated examples of ideal planning, and to one 
enduring achievement, that had none of the 
limitations of isolation—one sign of promise 
Whose influence has persevered through all 
the subsequent confusion. The Bauhaus, 
which Protessor ( rroplus founded, Wasa really 
remarkable, and quite unparalleled, pheno- 
menon: a school of design-education with 
ramifications among the “fine” arts and 
in the field of pure industry that so far 
justified the theory of its foundation that 
within a short time it had become the 
nucleus of a vital movement and its designs 
were beimg mass-produced by important 
industrial concerns. Its influence spread far 
wider than the narrow term “ design ”’ often 
denotes—the interdependence of the many 
problems was, as has been suggested, a basis 
ofits founder’s beliefs ; its influence—or that 
of its founder—spread, for instance, into 
sociology, town planning, and, particularly, 
into the technique of working-class housing, 
the most vital of all post-war problems. 


Until peeular political conditions caused 
the closing-down of the Bauhaus three or 
four years ago, it played a leading part in 
the pragmatic (as opposed to the romantic) 
architectural revival centred in Germany, 
but extending throughout Central Europe, 
between 1923 and 1930. To say that is 
not, of course, to suggest that the New 
Architecture on the Continent in general, 
or of workers’ dwellings in particular, 
was the invention of the Bauhaus school, 
or entirely of Professor Gropius. It was an 
aecelerated stage of a long process of 
technological evolution: but the funetion 
of the Bauhaus was immeasurably - to 
strengthen the movement by serving as a 
training-centre for its disciples, by pro- 
viding the inspiration of an ideal success- 
fully realized and by publicly interesting 
commerce and industry in the technical 
solution of their apparently non-technical 
problems. 

The New Arehiteecture’s especial Oppor- 
tunity came, besides from the need for re- 
housing on a gigantic scale, from the 
economie stringency existing in Central 
Europe during those years—conditions that 
made a realistic appre wach to every problem 
essential. Professor Gropius does not him- 
self emphasize the economic factor. “* Diffi- 
culties,” he writes in his book, “* were 
accentuated by the economic decline.” 
However truly that applies to the establish- 
ment of the Bauhaus idea on a_ fully 
operative scale, there can be little doubt 
that, but for that very economic decline, 
the New Architecture and all the Bauhaus 
stood for could not have developed with 
the freedom it did. Perhaps if we in England 
had been compelled to experience the dis- 
cipline of passing through a similar phase 
we might have received a similar impulse 








towards rational reconsideration of archi- 
tectural problems. 

Nevertheless, in recent years in England 
we have had an opportunity of an only 
slightly less compelling kind. <A great 
national occasion might have been used for 
the establishment of an architecture fit 
to cope with it: so unique an occasion 
us a deliberate acceleration of a national 
programme of building and publie works, 
particularly of housing, as part of an official 
policy. In this country even more than on 
the Continent, the unifying influence of the 
Bauhaus vision is needed. The idea of a 
single rational basis of design is spreading 
slowly; with the aid of this book and 
Professor Gropius’s presence in this country 
it should spread further; but the tragedy 
of this book is that it was not published, 
and the Bauhaus gospel disseminated here, 
in time to establish the authoritative school 
that Professor Gropius demands half a dozen 
vears ago. At the bottom of a depression 

during a period of minimum activity— 
plans for the future can best be made. Ifa 
few years ago there had been available a 
solid mass of opinion—not necessarily large, 
but with technical authority—that believed 
in the rational contemporary solution, a 
magnificent programme might have been 
Initiated. 

If the first step has been taken and the 
unity of all the problems established— 
realistically, in the Bauhaus way, then all 
the piecemeal attempts at “saving the 
countryside,” “improving public taste,” 
and so on, immediately resolve themselves. 
If the fundamental aim and conception are 
made clear, not necessarily through a replica 
of the Bauhaus—essentially through the 
influence of an authoritative school in the 
wider sense arrived at by whatever means, 
there is necessity no longer for any Council 
for Art in Industry, or Unit One, or Design 
and Industries Association; not even for 
a Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. Unhappily, we in this country are 
left with the problem still unresolved. 
Its complication represents its greatest 
difficulty. But we have the example of the 
Continent from which many lessons can be 
learnt,and Germany's present loss is ourgain. 

The genesis of the Bauhaus was_ briefly 
as follows. The foundation of the Deutscher 
Werkbund in Munich at the end of last 
century as the result of the work of Peter 
Behrens and his associates had led to the 
establishment of Schools of Arts and Crafts 
in the principal German towns. In the 
spring of 1919 Professor Gropius had the 
opportunity of taking over from Henri Van 
de Velde the directorship of the Weimar 
School of Arts and Crafts and of the Weimar 
Academy of Fine Art. He asked for and 
was given full powers of reorganization in 
accordance with his beliefs, and his first 


step was to amalgamate the two institutions 
into one school of design under the name of 
Das Staatliche Bauhaus Weimar. Here he 
organized a system of design education that 
should combine imagination and freedom in 
design with technical knowledge and pro- 
ficiency. Manual instruction was the basis 
of tuition, “not,” to use his own words, 
“as an end in itself, or with any idea of 
turning it to incidental account by actually 
producing handicrafts, but as providing a 
good all-round training for hand and eye, 
and being a practical first step in mastering 
industrial processes. The Bauhaus work- 
shops were really laboratories for work- 
ing out practical new designs for present- 
day articles and improving models for mass 
production.” Its object, to quote this time 
from Professor Gropius’s book, Idee und 
Angbau des Staatlicher Bauhauses,  pub- 
lished in 1923, was that of ‘ realizing 
a modern architectonic art, which, like 
human nature, should be all-embracing 
in its scope. Within that sovereign 
federative union all the different ‘arts’ 
(with the various manifestations and 
tendencies of each)—every branch of design, 
every form of technique—could be co- 
ordinated and find their appointed place. 
Our ultimate goal, therefore, was the com- 
posite and inseparable work of art, the 
great building, in which the old dividing-line 
between monumental and decorative ele- 
ments would have disappeared for ever.” 
The means of achieving that goal was the 
creation of type forms, from individual 
objects to units for pre-fabricated building, 
that would meet all the technical, esthetic 
and commercial demands of contemporary 
conditions: “ to eliminate every drawback 
of the machine without sacrificing any one 
of its real advantages. We aimed at 
realizing standards of excellence, not 
creating transient novelties.” 

In 1925 the Bauhaus migrated to Dessau, 
where Professor Gropius was commissioned 
by the town council to design a group of 
buildings, including the school of design 
itself with all the necessary living accommo- 
dation, a labour exchange and a housing- 
colony; the celebrated buildings at Dessau 
that have been a subsequent generation's 
architectural inspiration. This undertaking 
was a vital and inspiring step forward in 
the evolution of the Bauhaus. Init the whole 
body of teachers and students co-operated. 
* The acid test of attempting to co-ordinate 
several different branches of design in the 
actual course of building proved entirely 
successful; and this without the self- 
sufficiency of its component parts suffering 
any prejudice. On the contrary, the effect 
on the individual pupil of transforming the 
school into a site for building operations 
was to increase his moral stature by virtue 
of the direct responsibility that now rested 





WALTER GROPIUS 


on him. The band of fellow-workers in- 
spired by a common will and purpose I 
once dreamed of had become a reality and 
an example that could not fail to make itself 
felt in the outside world.” In 1928, the 
Bauhaus being serenely established, Pro- 
fessor Gropius returned to practice in 
Berlin to give his time to the sociological 
and structural aspects of housing. 

In his book he describes the evolution 
and progress of the Bauhaus at Weimar and 
Dessau and his own architectural career as 
a means of defining his own philosophy. 
His book is really his creed as practised in 
his own life. His creed thus defined is im- 
portant in our time because the vital 
problems that we have to face are enun- 
ciated free of any ephemeral fancies or 
personal deviation from the path of social 
responsibility. It is a creed of absolute 
integrity, clarifying the vital problem of how 
the architect can regain his proper status of 
purveyor of an essential service to the 
community. One distinction that Professor 
Gropius makes exemplifies the penetration 
of his vision: a distinction that is usually 
all too vaguely understood, though the im- 
plications of it are of a universal nature. 
* The difference,” he says, “* between in- 
dustry and handicraft is due, far less to 
the different nature of the tools employed 
in each than to subdivision of labour in the 
one and undivided control by a_ single 
workman in the other.” It is this fact that 
makes the search for the ‘‘norm,” the stand- 
ard or the type-form the foremost and most 
essential task of any contemporary school 
of design. 

The word standardization is one which is 
apt to engender a certain amount of alarm. 
It is associated with sameness, monotony, a 
* robot civilization  ; but proper standard- 
ization, as Professor Gropius advocates it, 
represents a liberation, not a limitation. He 
defines the standard as “that simplitied 
practical exemplar of anything in general 
use which embodies a fusion of the best of 
its anterior forms”’ and points out the 
existence of standards—the conscious adop- 
tion of type forms—as a criterion throughout 
history of a well-ordered society. For our 
own society (in this country as in others) 
to become intelligently ordered the search 
for the standard must continue; so our 
mechanistic civilization demands. The help 
and example of Professor Gropius will be 
invaluable. *‘* Were mechanization an end 
in itself it would be an unmitigated calamity, 
robbing life of half its fullness and variety 
by stunting men and women into sub-human, 
robot-like automatons. But in the last resort 
mechanization can have only one object : to 
abolish the individual's physical toil of pro- 
viding himself with the necessities of exist- 
ence in order that hand and brain may be 
set free for some higher order of activity.” 
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ARCHITECT 


The site of this block of flats is in Highfield Road, a small street off the 
north-east side of Golders Green Road. The site slopes moderately, parallel 
with the road, from north-east to south-west. There are thirteen flats, 
planned with five on each of two floors and three more at a lower-ground 
level. The flats are of the normal middle-class type, with rents between 
£130 and £145 per year. The total cost of the scheme was £9,777, or 
approximately Is. 2d. per ft. cube. The building is of reinforced concrete, 
painted a buff colour. A brick facing is carried up to first-floor level; 
this, being supported on the ground, does not add to the size of the 
structural members. The vertical jointing suggests the brickwork’s non- 
structural character. The shuttering for the concrete was formed of 4 in. 
boards, butt-jointed vertically, the joint covered by 4-in. round fillets. 
The advantages of this method are that no rubbing-down of the surface is 
necessary, water is canalized down the channels left by the fillets and 
staining and crazing is minimized. |, a view from the roof looking down 
on the circular-ended entrance and the garden stairs. 2, a close-up of one 
of the end columns, looking across the site. 
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Bathrooms, kitchens and w.e.’s are grouped 
together for easy planning of drainage and 
plumbing services. 


The glazed balcony at first floor level provides 
also a covered way on the ground floor linking 
up the three entrances. 


The site being in the gardens of a large 
mansion, surrounded by trees and other gardens 
beyond, windows are possible on any side that 
detail planning makes desirable. 


Three separate staircases allow easier planning 
for good orientation of rooms than would group- 
ing of flats round one staircase. 


The ~ grid ~ system of planning has been re- 
jected as more suitable to steel-frame construc- 
tion and a free sub-division of rooms adopted 
within the concrete skeleton. 


Most windows fave gardens. Openings in end 
walls have been avoided to provide insulation 
against traffic noises. 


Planning in two blocks with glass staircase- 
cage as connecting link avoids difficulties of 
corner planning with unlit corridors, ete. 


Boiler-house and trunk stores are in the base- 
ment under the central staircase. 


Water storage tanks, in concrete, are sus- 
pended from the ceilings in the staircases, 


Each flat is planned round an entrance lounge 
hall, which, it is suggested, could be used also 
asa dining room. 


Only two lock-up garages have been provided, 
but there is plenty of car accommodation in the 
neighbourhood. 


The position of the porter’s flat beside the 
entrance enables him to supervise people coming 
and leaving. 


Site-planning conditioned by town-planning 
regulations which limited effective frontage to 
100 ft. 
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The building is constructed in ferro-concrete on a ‘‘ spine ”’ plan, and the picture, 
4, is the architect's explanation of the structural method he adopted. The outside 
walls, 5 ins. thick, act as beams, carrying the weight of wall as well as the main floor, 
which is swung over a central spine beam, somewhat analagous to the vertebra of the 
fish. This spine runs through the entire length of each block, and is supported by 
8in. columns at || ft. centres. The wall-beams themselves, shown in elevation in 5 
(which also shows a section through the floor), take their bearing on the 8in. concrete 
Party walls separating the flats. These, in turn, are carried on reinforced concrete 
rafts, tapering in plan to allow for eccen:ric loading at one end duc to the weight of 
the cantilevered fireplace jambs. The party walls are treated as stanchion walls trans- 
mitting loads from floor to floor down to the foundations. 6 isa progress photograph 
of one of the wall-beams, showing reinforcement before the pouring of concrete. 
Floors are of hollow tile, spanning 30 ft. across the central spine, their concrete ribs 
analagous, therefore, to the fish-bones ir the X-ray picture. 
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The building is planned in two blocks, at right angles, linked together by a glass gr 
case cage. 7 is a view taken from the roof looking down the outside of this cage. It 
is also shown in 9, which is taken looking along the terrace towards the north-east. 
In this view can be seen the 200 gallon water-tank, suspended in the roof-slab over the 
staircase. At the request of the client the piers between the windows have been 
painted terra-cotta. Metal windows are a light green. 8 shows the circular entrance 
and staircase, with round glass tiles inset in the concrete to light the entrance hall. 
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10, the north-east elevation, showing 
onthe right, within the columns, the 
porter’s room ; a free standing non- 
structural unit glazed with opaque 
glass. 11, the concrete balcony with 
circular glass tiles inserted to reduce 
both the weight of the slab and 
light obstruction. This balcony pro- 
vides a covered way connecting the 
three entrances. 12, on the roof. 
The doorway to the access stairs has 
a concrete canopy supported on the 
chimney stack. The water-tank is 
again seen on the left. The canopy 
serves to protect residents in the 
flats who make use of the flat roof 
from smoke and dirt. 
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13, a corner of the dining-room in one of the flats, showing the sliding and folding 
partition to the living-room. The large windows have metal trim to internal reveals. 
14, a typical detail of a window head, showing the cork wall-insulation and the metal 
trim. 15, one of the front doors from the inside. The decorative panel was designed 
by Flight and Lawrence to give a semi-obscured effect ; it is carried out in sand-blasted, 
acid-bitten and silvered plate glass. 
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C. R. CRICKMAY, a 
ARCHITECT 


The site of this house is approximately rectangular, and slopes 
away steeply towards the south-west. It is bounded on the 
north by a thick belt of trees, on the south by a hedge and 
bushes, and on the west by a road. Along the east boundary a 
row of poplars has been planted. The house has been built in 
the north-east corner of the site, from: which position there is 
a good view down the valley over fields and trees. The external 
walls are of Il in. hollow brick construction, finished on the out- 
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side with a warm cream distemper. | shows the south elevation 
with screen wall and balcony in reinforced concrete, the latter 
carried on 2 in. steel columns. The numbers on the plans, 2, refer 
to the rooms as follows: |, Hall; 2, Larder; 3, Kitchen; 4, Maid’s 
room and Service; 5, Dining room; 6, Living room; 7, Study; 
8, Boiler room; 9, Guest room; 10, Nurse’s room; 11, Child’s 
room; 12, Nursery; 13, Owner’s room; 14, Dressing room ; 
15, Maid’s room. 
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3, the entrance or western elevation, with the side wall cf the garage 
on the extreme left. The window frames are painted a cream colour 
similar to the external brickwork. The walls framing the front porch 
are distempered a darker buff, and the outer pair of entrance doors 
are painted a Cerulean blue. A flush circular porthole light is fixed in 
the soffit of the porch. The windows are standard steel casements 
throughout. The roof, designed as a sun-terrace, is of timber covered 
with asphalt. 4, a view inside the kitchen, showing built-in equipment. 
5, the main entrance door on the inside, looking also into the study. 
6, an axonometric drawing to show the ground-floor rooms with loggia 
and terrace. The windows in the living room (on the left) are made 
to slide and fold to leave a clear opening to loggia and garden. 
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|. The obelisk marking the grave of Richmond 
Thackeray (died 1815). father of the novelist. 
It stands by the western wall of the North Park 
Street Cemetery, with Rawdor Street in the back- 
ground. 2. A group of early nineteenth-century 
monuments in the South Park Street Cemetery. 
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Monuments to Kmpire 


Builders 


The Graveyard of Eighteenth Century India 


By Penelope Chetwode 


ISHOP HEBER, upon his arrival in 

Caleutta in 1823, writes of the Euro- 

pean quarter: ‘* The whole so like some 
parts of St. Petersburg, that it was hardly 
possible for me to imagine myself anywhere 
else.” In the recent Russian Exhibition there 
were several engravings of St. Petersburg 
and a comparison of these with the Daniell’s 
aquatints of Caleutta (a complete set of 
which hangs in the India Oftiee) proves the 
truth of the Bishop’s statement. Both cities 
had a wide river with a grand esplanade, 
and both cities were full of classic revival 
palaces. But, like all places of importance, 
Caleutta has been much enlarged and altered 
during the last fifty years and the days of 
her youthful beauty are long since past. The 
dignified Dorie law courts have given way to 
« monstrous Ruskin Gothie building in sear- 
let brick. The elegant pillared and plastered 
residences of Chowringee have fallen before 
the influx of hotels and museums in a variety 
of bastard styles. Here and there stands a 
lonely relic of the St. Petersburg days: St. 
Andrew’s Kirk built in 1815, St. John’s the 
former Cathedral and, of course, Government 
House, the finest in the east, built in 1800 by 
Lord Wellesley at the very considerable 
expense of the company. Yet even Govern- 
ment House has an 1870 dome. 


ah) 


But there is another place where something 
of the gay and distinguished spirit of the 
earlier city still lingers. Turn out of 
Chowringee into Park Street and you will 
come to the European cemeteries. ‘They 
stretch vast and quiet, for several acres 
north and south of the road. They 
are little visited now, most of the old 
Bengal civilian families who consigned so 
many of their members to Caleutta graves 
having died out or settled in England. 
Opened in 1767 and closed in 1840 for want 
of space, there is not an unseemly monument 
amongst them. You wander down the 
gravel paths flecked by splodges of purple 
shadow from the dibdar trees. Everywhere, 
as far as you can see, rise stuccoed and 
plastered tombs, not grey and gloomy as in 
the west, but white and yellow and gay in 
the sunlight. You pass large pyramids 
and obelisks and urn-bearing columns with 
toddy-palms growing among them, and at 
the end of one path are two domed gazebos 
sheltered by a scarlet-flowering silk cotton 
tree, 5. 

Here beneath these monumental tombs, 
and shaded by trees so different from the 
English yew, lie the mortal remains of those 
men and women who made Caleutta famous 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
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centuries. They formed the small and 
lively society of which William Hickey, and 
later, Busteed and Sir William Hunter 
delighted to write. Their families, in those 
elaret-drinking, fever-stricken, pre-electrie 
fan days, all contributed generously to the 
cemeteries in Park Street, with the result 
that undertaking was one of the most profit- 
able trades of the day. Nobody who reads 
about social life in the east at that time will 
be surprised that this was the ease. 

An ordinary day was spent as follows : 
at 7 a.m., the gentlemen and a few ladies of 
the settlement arose and took a little light 
exercise before breakfasting at nine. The 
gentlemen then repaired to their offices and 
all the ladies summoned their hairdressers 
(each well-to-do establishment kept a private 
Indian ‘ friseur’’ who received between 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 10 monthly). At 2 o'clock, 
when the enervating heat of the tropical 
day was at its height, the whole settlement 
sat down to tiffin: *‘ And such a tiffin! 
How meagre a shadow is the European meal 
compared to its glowing Asiatic cousin,” 
wrote De Quincey in his Casuistry of Roman 
Meals. A single menu often included 
joints of roasted goat and beef, curries, and 
several dishes of cold fish. ‘* To every plate 
are set down two glasses,” records Miss 





Sophia Goldborne, a young lady of fashion 
during the time of Warren Hastings, “ one 
pyramidal for loll shrub (claret) ; the other 
a common-sized wine-glass for whatever 
beverage is most agreeable.” After the 
ladies have withdrawn: “It is no infre- 
quent thing for each man to despatch his 
three bottles of claret or two of white wine 
hefore they break up.” Even Miss Gold- 
borne, a girl of under 20, admits to drinking 
at least one bottle of wine a day. Tiffin 
over, everyone retired to lis or her apart- 
ment, Where they modestly hiccoughed away 
in private the evil after-effects of such a 
meal taken at such an hour and in such a 
temperature, 

A second visit to the hairdresser preceded 
the evening airmg. The course (site of 
thi present race-course) Was the loeal Hyde 
Park where ladies drove gaily caparisoned 
horses, “finely set out with silver nets to 
euard their neeks from the imseets,” in 
chariots and phatons of nelish build. A 
thing which disgusted Heber was the 
equipage a child was commonly given in the 
east. He deseribes a little hoy of six 
paraded in a pony pheton and pair and 
accompanied by a nurse, Coachman, wn- 
brella-bearer, a groom on either side, and a 
third belund leading another pony, ~ not 
in case the young salub should choose to 
ride—lie was too young for that—but simply 
for the look of the thing.” Asan alternative 
to a drive on the course, many people 
repaired to the Hooghly in search of cooling 
breezes. Here they would cruise up and 
down the river in magnificent budgerows, 
often cerrying a private band or a Coffre 
from Mauritius who could play upon the 
reneh horn. 

The evening in Caleutta between 7 and 9 
was the fashionable calling hour, and if a 
centleman was asked to lay aside his hat at 
such a time it tacitly implied an invitation 
to supper. This meal, usually eaten at 
10 pan., Was the occasion for debauchery 
creatly in excess of that at dinner. On 
every other page of Hickey’s memoirs the 
reader finds such passages as: ‘ After two- 
and-twenty bumpers in full glasses of con- 
siderable magnitude, each person staggered 
down to his carriage or palankeen and was 
conveyed to town.” The social round in 
Caleutta was unending: parties at the 
tavern, parties at Government House, and 
private card and supper parties. At all of 
these the gentlemen drank themselves ill 
on Champagne, claret, port and brandy. On 
one oceasion. at a supper civen hy a certain 
Mr. Keighley, when the guests had poured 
down a variety of wines from 10 p.m. on 
Saturday until S a.m. on Sunday, they 
decided to go to the opening ceremony of 
the new church (St. John’s). Having 
changed their clothes and swallowed a lot of 
strong coffee, they accordingly set off, but 
could only ascend the steps leading up to 
the building by leaning upon and supporting 
one another. “The clergyman,” writes 
Hickey, “took occasion to introduce into 
his sermon a severe philippic against in- 
ebriety, against indelicate behaviour in a 
sacred place and Sabbath-breaking, and 


directing those parts of his discourse point- 
edly to the pew in which we sat. I have 
often thought of that profligate scene with 
shame and contrition.” But it did not 
prevent him and his friends from indulging 
in further debaucheries. 

Entertainments at Government House 
were naturally of a more formal and cere- 
monial nature than private parties. This was 
especially the case during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Wellesley (1798-1805), 
to whose love of display and good arehi- 
tecture Caleutta owes its most agreeable 
parks and palaces. He was fond of giving 
halls and illuminations, the grandest of 
which was that held on January 26, 1803, 
in celebration of the peace of Amiens (the 
news baving only just reached India). 
Qn this occasion there was a durbar, 
daneing, a large supper in the marble hall, 
fireworks with set-pieces showing the heroes 
of the hour, and illuminations encireling 
the town (the effeet of these was rather 
spoilt, as the populace stole so much of the 
oil). At all such balls and indeed at every 
entertainment, the guests wore the yre- 
vailing European fashions, the only streak 
of sense being shown by the ladies who 
entirely discarded stays in the East. The 
gentlemen not only wore full-trimmed suits 
of rich velvet or satin throughout the 
year, but actually went to battle in 
double-breasted coats buttoned up to the 
throat. 


A lonely wretched father, lost to all 
earthly joy, erects this monument to the 
mourned memory of his first and favourite 
child, Maria Bathurst, born A pril 5, 1786, 
dicd December 28, 1803, aged 17 years. 

Vou who from sympathy or sorrow led 

Shall roam these mansions of the sainted 

dead, 

Pause to lament Maria’s early bier 

With patient grief that loves the 

ling’ ring tear. 


After reading the accounts of gaiety, can 
anybody wonder that so many girls and 
young men took up a premature residence 
in Park Street ? Poor Maria was but 
17 when she * moved in,” but young ladies 
came out younger then than they do 
now, and she had probably had time to 
enjoy a year or two of the high living 
which proved her undoing. Mrs. Grand, 
the destined wife of Talleyrand, was 
already married to her first husband at 
fifteen, and presumably drinking her bottle 
of claret a day. In 1774 Johnson wrote to 
Boswell about his friend Sir Robert 
Chambers, who became a High Court judge 
in Caleutta: ** Chambers is either married 
or almost married to Miss Wilton, a girl of 
sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has 
with his lawyer's tongue persuaded to take 
her chance with him in the East.” This 
was the sculptor Joseph Wilton’s daughter, 
and she and her husband between them 
contributed four children, a mother and a 
brother to Park Street. 

But, owing to its moving literary associa- 


MONUMENTS TO EMPIRE BUILDERS 


tions, the saddest young grave in all the 
cemeteries is the one, Plate iv, which bears 
this inscription : 


In memory of the 
HONOURABLE ROSE WHITWORTH 
AYLMER 
Who departed this life 
March 22, a.p. 1800, 


\ged 20 years. 


She was the early love of Walter Savage 
Landor. They met on the Welsh coast 
when he was 21 and she 16, but after her 
father’s death and her mother’s second 
marriage she was sent out to Caleutta to her 
aunt, Lady Russel. There, in under three 
years, she died, apparently from a surfeit 
of pineapple. An unromantic ailment 
perhaps, but her death was responsible 
for some of the most romantic lines in 
English poetry : 


Ah, what avails the seeptred race ? 
Ah, what the form divine ? 

What every virtue, every grace ? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see 

A might of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 


Not far from this tragic tomb, and beneath 
& massive grey pyramid, he the mortal 
remains of that great Englishman, Sir 
William Jones, B, Plate ii. ** He was a boy 
of so active a mind, that if he were left naked 
and friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would 
nevertheless find the road to fame and 
riches,” prophesied his head-master, Doctor 
Thackeray of Harrow (great-grandfather of 
the novelist). If we substitute distinetion ” 
for “ riches ""—he never cared to amass a 
large fortune—the latter half of this pro- 
phesy was fulfilled. In the many memoirs, 
letters and histories relating to Caleutta few 
names emerge free from slander. Warren 
Hastings, Philip Francis, Sir Elijah Impey, 
Lord Wellesley and the rest, not one of them 
has escaped unfavourable eriticism in one 
form or another. Sir William Jones stands 
alone. He was loved by his own countrymen 
for his charming personality and brilliant in- 
tellect ; he was loved equally by the Indians 
for his deep knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, Oriental learning. He landed in India 
in 1783, and was sworn in as a magistrate 
of the Supreme Court. He at once began to 
learn Sanskrit (he was no novice at Eas- 
tern languages, having already become 
proficient at Persian and Arabie while at 
Oxford), and in 1784 founded the Asiatic 
Society, im whose present library hangs 
an enchanting portrait of the founder as a 
boy, by teynolds. Four years later 
“Oriental Jones,” as he was known to 
his contemporaries, started on the colossal 
work which was to prove his chief occupa- 
tion until his death, namely, the compila- 
tion of a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan 
law. He was helped in this by the most 
distinguished Brahmin and Muslim scholars 
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A. The tomb in the 
foreground is that of 
Judge Lemaistre (died 
1777). a leading figure 
in the trial of Nun- 
comar. B. The py- 
ramid covering the re- 
mains of Sir William 
Jones (died 1794). the 
great Orientalist.  C. 
The tall tomb with 
the pillared pavilion is 
that of George Augus- 
tus Plowden (died 
1804), the nineteen- 
year - old) = son of 
Richard Plowden. 
director of the East 
India Company in 
the time of Warren 
Hastings. D. The 
Hindu shrine erected 
over the remains of 
“Hindoo” Stuart (died 
1828), the Irish 
Major - General who 
studied the religion 
of the Vedas. In spite 
of his love for Indian 
Gods and philo- 
sophies, however. it 
was his wish that he 
should lie in a Chris- 
tian cemetery and be 
buried with full Chris- 
tian ritual. 
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Sophia Goldborne, a young lady of fashion 
during the time of Warren Hastings, ‘* one 
pyramidal for loll shrub (elaret) ; the other 
a common-sized wine-glass for whatever 
beverage is most agreeable.” After the 
ladies have withdrawn: “It is no infre- 
quent thing for each man to despatch his 
three bottles of claret or two of white wine 
before they break up.” Even Miss Gold- 
borne, a girl of under 20, admits to drinking 
at least one bottle of wine a day. Tiffin 
over, everyone retired to his or her apart- 
ment, Where they modestly hiecoughed away 
in private the evil after-effects of such a 
meal taken at such an hour and in such a 
temperature. 

A second visit to the hairdresser preceded 
the evening airing. ‘The course (site of 
the present race-course) was the loeal Hyde 
Park where ladies drove gaily caparisoned 
horses, “finely set out with silver nets to 
cuard their necks from the imseets.” in 
chariots and phetons of English build. A 
thing which disgusted Heber was the 
equipage a child was commonly given in the 
east. He deseribes a little hoy of six 
paraded in a pony phexton and pair and 
accompanied by a nurse, coachman, um- 
brella-bearer, a groom on cither side, and a 
third behind leading another pony, * not 
in case the young salub should choose to 
ride—he was too young for that—but simply 
for the look of the thing.” As an alternative 
to a drive on the course, many people 
repaired to the Hooghly in search of cooling 
breezes. Here they would cruise up and 
down the river in magnificent budgerows, 
olten cerrving a private band or a Coffre 
from Mauritius who could play upon the 
I’rench horn. 

The evening in Caleutta between 7 and 9 
was the fashionable calling hour, and if a 
centleman Was asked to lay aside his hat at 
such a time it tacitly implied an invitation 
to supper. This meal, usually eaten at 
10 p-m., Was the oceasion for debauchery 
greatly in excess of that at dinner. On 
every other page of Hickey’s memoirs the 
reader tinds such passages as: ‘* After two- 
and-twenty bumpers in full glasses of con- 
siderable magnitude, each person staggered 
down to his carriage or palankeen and was 
conveyed to town.” The social round in 
Calcutta was unending: parties at the 
tavern, parties at Government House, and 
private card and supper parties. At all of 
these the gentlemen drank themselves ill 
on champagne, claret, port and brandy. On 
one occasion, at a supper given by a certain 
Mr. Keighley, when the guests had poured 
down a variety of wines from 10 p.m. on 
Saturday until S am. on Sunday, they 
decided to fo to the opening ceremony of 
the new church (St. John’s). Having 
changed their clothes and swallowed a lot of 
strong coffee, they accordingly set off, but 
could only ascend the steps leading up to 
the building by leaning upon and supporting 
one another. “ The clergyman,” writes 
Hickey, “ took oceasion to introduce into 
his sermon a severe philippic against in- 
ebriety, against indelicate behaviour in a 
sacred place and Sabbath-breaking, and 


directing those parts of his discourse point- 
edly to the pew in which we sat. I have 
often thought of that profligate scene with 
shame and contrition.” But it did not 
prevent him and his friends from indulging 
in further debaucheries. 

Entertainments at Government House 
were naturally of a more formal and cere- 
monial nature than private parties. ‘This was 
especially the case during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Wellesley (1798-1805), 
to whose love of display and good arehi- 
tecture Caleutta owes its most agreeable 
parks and palaces. He was fond of giving 
balls and illuminations, the grandest of 
which was that held on January 26, 1803, 
in celebration of the peace of Amiens (the 
news baving only just reached India). 
Qn this occasion there was a durbar, 
dancing, a large supper in the marble hall, 
fireworks with set-pieces showing the heroes 
of the hour, and illuminations encircling 
the town (the effeet of these was rather 
spoilt, as the populace stole so much of the 
oil). At all such balls and indeed at every 
entertainment, the guests wore the pre- 
vailing European fashions, the only streak 
of sense being shown by the ladies who 
entirely discarded stays in the East. The 
gentlemen not only wore full-trimmed suits 
of rich velvet or satin throughout the 
year, but actually went to battle in 
double-breasted coats buttoned up to the 
throat. 


A lonely wretched father, lost to all 
earthly joy, crects this monument to the 
mourned memory of his first and favourite 
child, Maria Bathurst, born April §, 1786, 
dicd December 28, 1803, aged 17 years. 

Vou who from sympathy or sorrow led 

Shall roam these mansions of the sainted 

dead, 

Pause to lament Maria’s early bier 

With patient gricf that loves the 

ling’ ring tear. 


After reading the accounts of gaiety, can 
anybody wonder that so many cirls and 
young men took up a premature residence 
in Park Street? Poor Maria was but 
17 when she * moved in,” but young ladies 
came out younger then than they do 
now, and she had probably had time to 
enjoy a year or two of the high living 
which proved her undoing. Mrs. Grand, 
the destined wife of Talleyrand, was 
already married to her first husband at 
fifteen, and presumably drinking her bottle 
of claret a day. In 1774 Johnson wrote to 
Boswell about his friend Sir Robert 
Chambers, who became a High Court judge 
in Caleutta: ** Chambers is either married 
or almost married to Miss Wilton, a girl of 
sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has 
with his lawyer's tongue persuaded to take 
her chance with him in the East.” This 
was the sculptor Joseph Wilton’s daughter, 
and she and her husband between them 
contributed four children, a mother and a 
brother to Park Street. 

But, owing to its moving literary associa- 
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tions, the saddest young grave in all the 
cemeteries is the one, Plate iv, which bears 
this inscription : 


In memory of the 
HONOURABLE ROSE WHITWORTH 
AYLMER 
Who departed this life 
March 22, a.p. 1800, 


Aged 20 years. 


She was the early love of Walter Savage 
Landor. They met on the Welsh coast 
when he was 21 and she 16, but after her 
father’s death and her mother’s second 
marriage she was sent out to Caleutta to her 
aunt, Lady Russel. There, in under three 
years, she died, apparently from a surfeit 
of pineapple. An unromantic ailment 
perhaps, but her death was responsible 
for some of the most romantic lines in 
English poetry : 


Ah, what avails the sceptred race ? 
Ah, what the form divine ? 

What every virtue, every grace ? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see 

A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 


Not far from this tragic tomb, and beneath 
& massive grey pyramid, lie the mortal 
remains of that great Englishman, Sir 
Wilham Jones. B, Plate ii. ** He was a boy 
of so active a mind, that if he were left naked 
and friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would 
nevertheless find the road to fame and 
riches,” prophesied his head-master, Doctor 
Thackeray of Harrow (great-grandfather of 
the novelist). If we substitute “ distinction ” 
for * riches ""—he never cared to amass a 
large fortune—the latter half of this pro- 
phesy was fulfilled. In the many memoirs, 
letters and histories relating to Caleutta few 
names emerge free from slander. Warren 
Hastings, Philip Francis, Sir Elijah Inpey, 
Lord Wellesley and the rest, not one of them 
has escaped unfavourable criticism in one 
form or another. Sir William Jones stands 
alone. He was loved by his own countrymen 
for his charming personality and brilliant in- 
tellect ; he was loved equally by the Indians 
for his deep knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, Oriental learning. He Janded in India 
in 1783, and was sworn in as a magistrate 
of the Supreme Court. He at once began to 
learn Sanskrit (he was no novice at Eas- 
tern languages, having already become 
proficient at Persian and Arabie while at 
Oxford), and in 1784 founded the Asiatic 
Society, in whose present library hangs 
an enchanting portrait of the founder as a 
boy, by Reynolds. Four years later 
“ Oriental Jones,” as he was known to 
his contemporaries, started on the colossal 
work which was to prove his chief oceupa- 
tion until his death, namely, the compila- 
tion of a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan 
law. He was helped in this by the most 
distinguished Brahmin and Muslim scholars 
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A. The tomb in the 
foreground is that of 
Judge Lemaistre (died 
1777). a leading figure 
in the trial of Nun- 
comar. B. The py- 
ramid covering the re- 
mains of Sir William 
Jones (died 1794). the 
great Orientalist. .. 
The tall tomb with 
the pillared pavilion is 
that of George Augus- 
tus Plowden (died 
1804), the nineteen- 
year - old) = son of 
Richard Plowden. 
director of the East 
India Company = in 
the time of Warren 
Hastings. D. The 
Hindu shrine erected 
over the remains of 
“Hindoo” Stuart (died 
1828). the Trish 
Major - General who 
studied the religion 
of the Vedas. In spite 
of his love for Indian 
Gods and philo- 
sophies, however. it 
was his wish that he 
should lie in a Chris- 
tian cemetery and be 
buried with full Chris- 
tian ritual. 
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of the day, whom he treated as friends, 
and whose respect and talents he entirely 
commanded. In addition to a knowledge 
of 28 languages, of Eastern and Western 
law and literature, Sir William had also 
progressed far in the studies of botany, 
astronomy, theology and music. It is not 
surprising that the sudden death in 1794 
of *‘ this enlightened and very learned man 
was properly felt to be a publie calamity,” 
or that his funeral was attended by early 
the whole of the settlement. A Brahmin 
wrote of him: 

‘To you there are many like me; yet 
to me there is none like you, but yourself ; 
there are numerous groves of night flowers ; 
yet the night flower sees nothing like the 
moon, but the moon. 

‘A hundred chiefs rule the world, but 
thou art an ocean, and they are mere wells ; 
many luminaries are awake in the sky, 
but which of them can be compared to the 
sun ?” 

Thirty vears later another orientalist was 
earried to his grave who, though not so 
great a man as Sir William Jones, certainly 
ranks as the most eccentric tenant in Park 
Street. His is the only tomb which does 
not conform to the classical taste of his 
day. Instead, it is an elaborate Hindu 
shrine, in the Bengal style, with a carved 
head of the earth goddess, Prithvi Devi, 
over the entrance. D, Plate ii. It is not 
surprising to learn that this gentleman, 
Major-General Charles ** Hindoo”’ Stuart, 
was a native of Ireland. He received a 
cadetship in the Bengal Army in 1777, and 
had a successful military career. But 
alongside of his  soldierly instincts he 


developed a passion for Indian philosophies 
and religions, learnt Sanskrit, and never 
‘without bis travelling pantheon 


moved 











3. This tomb of Anna Maria Blunt (died 1798) 
is the only one which boasts a panel of sculpture 
sent out from England. It is certainly fitting that 
a marble in the Greek style (by Richard West- 
macott, junior), should adorn the monument of a 
connection of Lord Elg*n’s. 
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4. Another view of the tomb of George Augustus Plowden, illustrated in C, Plate ti. 


and establishment of ministering Bralbmins.” 
It is even recorded of him that when he 
was in command of the Sangor field force he 
built a Hindu temple there. One thing the 
general could not stand, and that was a 
missionary. In his excellent treatise, A 
indication of the Hindoos, he exposes the 
danger of “ converting ” 
of so ancient and deep-rooted a culture es 
the Indians. This treatise, coupled with 
Stuart’s general behaviour (he even went so 
far as to bathe daily in the Ganges), called 
forth the bitterest invective from = mis- 
sionaries working in Bengal. A_ particu- 
larly malicious story about him is recorded 
by one Mr. Chamberlain, a Baptist. It 
appears that Hindoo Stuart wanted to buy 
a statue of Lakshmi which stood on the river 
bank at Baikuntpore. The head Brahmin 
would not let her go, * for,” said he, ** she 
is much worshipped, and the pilgrims would 
be justly angry if I sold her.” Stuart 
returned four or five times, but in vain. 
Then he led the priest on board his budgerow 
and showed him his own gods and Brahmins : 

* Well, have you seen these gods?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

* Then let me take that goddess and you 
take some money.” 


people possessed 


* No, I cannot.” 

So the undaunted ‘ Hindoo” got his 
people together and took the goddess away 
by night. “See what this Major-General 
ean do!” eries the horrified Mr. Chamber- 
lain, * he ean steal those gods with impunity 
Which a missionary must not impugn.” 

Amongst the many hundred other tombs 
in Park Street are those of Colonel Monson 
and his wife Lady Anne, who, being a 
natural great-granddaughter of Charles I 
by Barbara Vilhers, considered herself 
much too good for Caleutta society; but 
‘she consoled herself for her uneourtly 
surroundings by whist parties that led 
the fashion in Caleutta.” Then there is 
Augustus Cleveland, collector of Bhagalpur, 
whose remains (he died at sea) preserved 
in spirits, were brought up to town in the 
pilot sloop. There is the bhot-tempered 
Commander-in-Chief, General Sir John 
Clavering, who spent so much of his time 
designing a mosquito-proof bedroom. Then 
across the road in the north Park Street 
cemetery there are two tombs, both of young 
men, which call for attention because they 
represent two of those old families who 
settled and distinguished themselves in India 
for several generations. ‘The first is that of 
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MONUMENTS TO EMPIRE BUILDERS 

















5. Twin monuments in the form of domed gazebos. — The tree in the right of the picture is th 
~ Semul™ or silk-cotton tree, which bears bright scarlet blossom in March. That on the left is th 
* Kathal” or Jack tree. whose dark abundant foliage is evergreen. 6. A monument in th’ 
form of a doric colonnade. Greek revival is easily the most suitable style for the colonies. Whethe 
in the bare plains of India, or in the tropical landscape of Bengal and the south, its wonderfull 
chameleon character never fails to harmonize completely with its surroundings. 7. A group 6 
tombs. Before Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty such monuments were rapidly decaying. At his inst. 
gation, however. a special staff of masons and gardeners was attached to the cemeteries, and noi 





George Augustus Plowden. C, Plate ii, and 4. 
His father, Richard, was director of the East 
India Company, and a member of Warren 
Hastings’s council. He and his wife Sophia 
had eleven children, but poor George had 
no time to make himself a career. He died 
at 19. The second is that of Richmond 
Thackeray, father of the novelist. 1. The 
Thackerays were another typical Bengal 
family in the days of the John Company. 
The first of them came east in 1776, and 
they continued to occupy influential posi- 
tions in India until the early years of the 
present century. Richmond married a 
Miss Amelia Becher, and in 1811 their son 


William Makepeace was born in Caleutta. 
Four years later, at the age of 32, the father 
died. Young Mrs. Thackeray, herself but 
23, took her little boy to lodge with some 
cousins, but as soon as he was six years old 
she was forced to send him to England for 
his education. There he lived with his 
Becher grandmother, and upon his arrival 
he immediately drew her a picture of the 
house he had left in Caleutta:  ‘ not 
omitting the monkey looking out of the 
window and Black Betty at the top drying 
the towels.” 

With so many people going young to 
their graves, with incompetent doctors 


relying entirely on the lancet and laudanum, 
is it surprising that undertaking was about 
the most profitable trade in the East ? 
The first man to set up a regular business 
in this line was a Mr. Oldham of Calcutta. 
He first cut stones from the ruins of Gour 
(the old Muslim capital of Bengal), but 
later relied on brick as a foundation for his 
stucco. Busteed writes: “‘ It goes without 
saying that Mr. Oldham amassed a fortune 
before he himself was laid (1788) in Park 
Street cemetery, surrounded by numerous 
specimens of his own handicraft.” Such 
men as he were thus responsible not only 
for the coffins and funeral arrangements, 
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every monument is kept in good repair. 
evergreen dibdar. 
monuments rising in richly tropical extravagance on every side, 
itis genuinely difficult to find your way back to the entrance. 
grave of a boy * torn from the bosom of an afflicted family in the nineteenth year of his age.” 
10. One of the many varieties of a gazebo in Park Street. 
designed by the undertakers and their assistants. and not by professional sculptors. 
way important buildings were not planned by architects. but usually by obscure military engineers. 
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8. Another group. 


but they also designed the elegant monu- 
ments erected over the remains of the 
deceased. Occasionally orders were sent 
home to the leading sculptors in London, 
who would send out their marbles by sea. 
There are several such memorials by the 
Bacon’s and the Westmacott’s, in St. 
John’s Church, but I only found one by 
Richard Westmacott, junior, in Park Street. 

* Insects and undertakers are the only 
living creatures which seem to enjoy the 
climate,” wrote Macaulay from Calcutta, 
and to these we may add, if Hickey is to 
be believed, certain unscrupulous parsons. 
About the year 1790 a scandal came to light 
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The tree in the foreground is the 
To walk in the Park Street cemeteries is to lose yourself in a vast jungle of 
Once you are lost in the middle. 
9. A slender column marks the 


Funeral monuments in India were 








In the same 


which can have few equals in the annals of 
the Protestant Church. When Mr. Palmer, 
the leading undertaker of the day, decided 
to retire, the Rev. Mr. Blanchard, senior 
Presidency Chaplain, asked him for pay- 
ment of a bond for five thousand rupees. 
Mr. Palmer swore the bond had been fully 
liquidated, and in the ease which followed 
the dispute the disgraceful partnership 
which had formerly existed between the 
two men came to light. It was found that 
Blanchard, in return for empowering Palmer 
alone to arrange funerals, received 20 per 
cent. from the gross amount of all his bills. 
And this in addition to the exorbitant 


sums he extorted, through the medium of 
Palmer. from his parishioners in ** permission 
fees.” The eold-bloodedness of this cun- 
ning clergyman is charmingly expressed 
in a letter to his “* partner,” where he says : 
* You're egregiously mistaken in supposing 
that our profitable season is the hot weather 
or the rains ; 
November and the early part of December 
for me: that is the period of our harvest. 
Look over your memorandum book and you 
will easily ascertain that I am right, and 
find that during those two months there are 
at least three deaths for every one at any 
other part of the year.” , 


that is by no means the fact, 
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A The tloors, except in the showroom, are in 
granolithic, of a non-dust compound, 

















Wooden sliding doors used instead of the 
more usual metal. 





Lavatories in primrose yellow terrazzo; black 
ebonized doors chromium fitted. 














* Plastic’? door furniture wherever possible. 
Pleasanter to handle on a cold winter's day- 
also easier to clean. 











At wheel. or bumper level, a band of black 
rubber protects the walls: below this there is a 
skirting of bird’s-eve maple plywood, 




















Ventilation incorporated with ceiling lights. 
Made of anodized aluminium, they are movable 
and easily washed. (The upper plate is supported 
on the lower by a series of glass discs.) 








All-glass showroom: probably unique ; large 
sliding glass screens allow cars to be run out on 
to the pavement for demonstration purposes 
an important point in salesmanship technique. 
Maple strip flooring in showroom ; an admirable 
material, since it resists the denting of car tyres. 


CAMERON KIRBY, 
ARCHITECT 


H Mirrors on the wall; increase light, give illu- 
sion of greater dimension, and for obvious reasons 
are an asset to any showroom, 


| Trade and retail lobbies panelled with oak 
ply. Will this withstand the inevitable wear 
caused by movement in a constricted space ? 
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an J Tower justifies its existence as a water con- 
tainer. 

















rustic tlettons compose the rest of the exterior. 
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Ub t | ] ‘| K Facade rendered in a special stone paint: 
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L ** Reconstructed granite ’’ band used on ex- 
terior wherever excessive wear is likely. 
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Morris House is situated just 
behind Bellingham Railway Station 
on the Bromley Road, Catford. 
It is the third in the series of 
service stations in course of con- 
struction by Mr. Cameron Kirby 
for Messrs. Stewart and Ardern. 
the motor-car salesmen; the other 
two are at Staines and Ilford. 

The building is steel-framed with 
a brick skin. Two pitched and 
glazed roofs of the usual factory 
variety are supported by a great 
central girder running the length of 
the structure. The chief feature of 
the facade is the series of glass 
screens which form the front of the 
showroom. This is very proper in 
an establishment whose chief con- 
cern is salesmanship. The rest of 
the facade is rendered in a 
special stone paint, with a band 
of “reconstructed granite” in 
those parts where more wear than 
usual is expected. The back and 
sides of the exterior are finished in 
rustic flettons, and the architect 
claims, with some justification, that 
the back elevation, with its impres- 
sive fenestration course. is just as 
presentable as the front. It is a 
pity that the Ravensbourne. a 
depressing, rubbish-choked stream. 
runs so close to the rear of the 
building that a good view of this 
elevation is practically impossible. 

The severity of Morris House, in 
common with the majority of mod- 
ern buildings, increases the import- 
ance of anything in the nature of 
signs or symbols which may be 
imposed upon it ; in fact, it depends 
entirely for any decorative effect on 
these very details. Mr. Kirby has 
shown, once again, his skill in mak- 
ing the neon lights and the letter- 
ing on the facade harmonise with 
his architecture. Both are excellent. 

High spots of colour, applied wherever possible, add considerably to the decor- 
ative effect. In the interior all the steel trusses and other constructional details 
are painted a pale blue, in contrast to the bright red of the heating pipes and air lines. A 
black dado of bitumastic paint surrounds the main workshop, whose sliding wooden doors 
are maroon-coloured. Outside. aluminium paint is generally used. against which the vivid 
green of the showroom entrance stands out in striking and pleasant contrast. All the petrol 
and oil pumps are painted in this green as well. 

It is interesting to watch the infiltration of the ethics of the Baroque to a building which. 
one supposes, is avowedly functionalistic. There is no structural reason whatsoever for the 
high screen to the left of the tower. It is simply there to look nice, and because. we suspect. 
the architect was anxious to conceal the existence of a pitched roof in a 1935 modernistic 
building. It is the same spirit which built the false facades to the churches of the Jesuit 
Order. It is both interesting and commendable. 
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3 is taken looking along the main 
front, showing the tower and show 
windows with the petrol office at 
the base of the tower. The show- 
window opening is a 70 ft. span. The 
windows are sliding ones instead of 
sliding and folding, as in the two pre- 
vious stations of the same series. The 
main lettering on the facade is of wood, 
cellulosed, with neon tubes in front. 
The word ‘‘Showroom’”’ over the 
door is in stainless steel. 
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The Reception and Dispatch Department, 4, 
is where cars for repairs arrive. Full particulars 
are taken here, then the cars are sent to the 
workshop in the rear, and, finally, when re- 
paired, returned to this bay to await collection. 
The sliding screen on the right of the picture 
separates this department from the showroom. 
Natural lighting is supplied by the metal and 
glass laylight shown. The consideration given 
to easy turning space is shown in the exterior 
view, 5, looking along the main approach to the 
offices and petrol pumps. The actual sweep was 
decided upon after experimenting with cars of 
different makes under normal driving condi- 
tions. 6 is a view of the showroom looking 
towards the circular-ended offices. The show- 
room is provided with steel furniture for the 
use of the salesmen and customers. Maple 
strip has been used for the floors, and lighting 
is by flush circular fittings in the ceiling. On 
the right is the sliding glazed metal doors leading 
to the Reception Department. 
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Renaissance in Mexico 


HE Mexicans have saved the art of 

mural painting. During the last 

century art was decadent, mural 
painting excessively so. Decorations, florid, 
commonplace and unimaginative, lacked 
any feeling for the architecture of the 
building, and even for the decoration of the 
room. Architect and painter were strangers, 
if not enemies. 

Romantie illusion ruled the general 
ideology. Even if a wall was painted, as 
far as possible it was transformed into a 
garden, a woodland olade, or even into an 
esplanade at the seaside. | Only the gentlest 
colours and tones were allowed in the 
décor of allegorical figures floating through 
illusive skies; or else dark straining 
figures against large expanses of back- 
ground, made seeming holes in the wall, 
while aerial perspective or chiaroscuro 
effects, totally unsuitable to mural work, 
led a tired eye to some triumphant spot. 
In either case the whole conception, 
totally unmural, was that of an enlarged 
easel picture. 

Meanwhile the artists themselves had 
become lazy. They disliked prolonged 
study and especially excessive physical 
exertion. They had long ceased to be 
workmen, artisans, masters of their trade. 
Instead of cutting in stone, the scul} tors 
modelled in clay, and allowed others to 
execute the final work ; instead of covering 
large walls in fresco, painters filled small 
canvases with flowers and fruit, gentle 
landscapes and pretty faces. 

In a hopeless search for greater individ ual- 
ism the artist retired to his attie or studio, 
and lived in a world of bis own. As a result 
he lost his inspiration, his work became 
lifeless and untrue. Mixing with other men, 
or co-operating with workmen and architects 
would have been repugnant to his spiritual 
purity and exclusiveness. The communal 
spirit of Gothic times or of the Italian 
Renaissance was forgotten. Under these 
circumstances great painting was almost 
impossible. 

In the impressionistic movement and the 
schools which immediately followed it, 
painters of talent and of genius revolted 
against the deadness of academic tradition, 
but they were mainly absorbed in problems 
of light and atmosphere, of correctly 
reproducing a moment of time, of gaining 
intensity of light by the breaking up of 
their pigments. Mural painting was not 
a particularly suitable field for their experi- 
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ments—the art was left in the hands of the 
academicians. 

Unexpectedly in Mexico, out of the chaos 
of revolution, from the struggle of the 
Indian for his land, was born a new school 
of painting and its chief expression has been 
in murals. 

Some artists inspired by the ideals of the 
new regime, formed themselves into a Guild 
and offered the government to decorate 
public buildings, working for the wages of 
ordinary labourers. The offer was accepted. 
and as a result Mexico has some of the most 
beautiful frescoes in existence. 

The Guild contained the names of many 
painters who have done magnificent work, 
of whom the best known are Clemente 
Orozeo and Diego Rivera; these two have 
guided and influenced the movement, and 
through their work are giving inspiration to 
artists all over the world. 

Diego Rivera was born in a small mining 
town on the Mexican plateau ; at an early 
age he surprised the State Governor by his 
skillin draughtsmanship, was eventually sent 
to Paris, became the admirer of Picasso, 
copied old masters, painted in different 
styles, experimented in all the new theories ; 
but not until he returned to Mexico did he 
produce work of great and astonishing 
genius. 

His inspiration was Mexico in revolution, 
his theme the Indian. 

Often crowds hostile to the revolution 
would angrily demand the destruction of 
the murals, other crowds would collect to 
protect them. Rivera, encouraged by the 
government, worked on, covering wall after 
wall. 

Here at last were produced paintings 
truly mural and really great. Their colour 
is amazingly beautiful. Their decorative 
quality superb. Although thoroughly 
Mexican, there is something in them of the 
simple grandeur of the early Italian Renais- 
sance reminiscent of Giotto, or of Pierra della 
Francesca. In these murals the painter is 
again the collaborator of the architect, and 
not bis rival. The architecture of the 
building is reproduced in the composition 
of the design, the subjects are suitable to 
the buildings and as much as possible illus- 
trate its life. In the tradition of the 
Italians, Rivera works out his composition 
with the Golden Section, not as a fixed 
mathematical formula, but as a creative 
construction which is evolved at the same 
time and with the general design—the result 


Hastings 


gives a balance and proportion to his com- 
positions which otherwise could not be 
achieved on such a large seale. 

Again it was Rivera who to a great extent 
rediscovered the difficult technique of 
fresco, that is painting with colours ground 
in water on wet plaster. On a large seale 
this method requires long hours of con- 
tinuous work, needing great physical en- 
durance, masterly draughtsmanship, and also 
a knowledge of what colours can be used with 
each other, of the quality of plaster, of the 
proper manner of painting, which alone can 
give the unequalled brilliance and_trans- 
parency of fresco colouring. 

Fresco is the ideal medium for mural 
painting—comparatively cheap, the colours 
are clear and bright, there is no medium 
such as oil to darken, no shine and yet no 
deadness, the chemical action with the lime 
turns the colours into part of the wall 
which, if properly painted, should last for 
hundreds of years. If exposed to the 
weather or to the fumes of modern cities, 
they could be covered with a non-shiny 
transparent varnish, but recent experiments 
in the United States have shown this to be 
unnecessary. 

In the later days of Italian mural painting, 
often base grounds alone were painted in 
true fresco, the rest of the design being 
finshed with tempera or colours mixed with 
casein or glue, which caused the painting to 
crumble away—later the technique seems to 





|. Diego Rivera. 
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RENAISSANCE IN MEXICO 


have been lost completely in creative work, 
until revived by the Guild’ of Mexican 
painters. 

The Guild itself has now dispersed, but 
the individual artists continue to produce 
great paintings. ‘The movement has already 
spread to the United States where Orozco 
has painted in Dartmouth and Pomona 
Colleges and in the school of Social Research 
in New York; and Rivera has painted in 
the art school, in private houses, in the 
Stock Exchange lunch elub in San Fran- 
cisco, in the Workers’ School in New York 
City and in the Institute of Arts in Detroit. 

The United States has first been influenced 
by the movement not only because of its 
geographical position but because they are 
beginning to realize that modern architec- 
ture needs mural painting. 

The decoration of large bare walls, with 
glass, metal or slabs of marble is both 
monotonous, expensive and unsatisfactory. 
A mural painting can completely solve the 
problem, and the feeling of the construction 
of the building can be expressed in this 
decoration which is actually part of the wall 
itself; and which in no way destroys the 
flat planes, lines or proportions of the 
building—it catches no dust, it can be 
washed or cleaned. 

The painting, as in the days of the Italian 
Renaissance, can remain a beautiful work 
of art and also convey to the eye (the 
quickest of our senses) any ideas which 
should be desired. 

For example, a newspaper oflice could be 
decorated to show the manufacture and 
distribution of the newspaper and_ the 
service it renders to the public ; an insur- 
ance company could show all the chances 
that could be insured against ; and in schools 
there is no limit to the educational possi- 
bilities, as well as giving to the children 
entertainment and an interest in painting. 

The usefulness and need of the mural is 
becoming more and more evident, the 
development of the art has been stimulated 
by the Mexican Renaissance. A break with 
academic tradition is needed to be able to 
express the life of today, to satisfy modern 
needs and to decorate architecturally. 

The interest of the public and the co- 
operation of the architects would be of tre- 
mendous value, and the movement which 
has already started in the Americas, might 
well develop, under the urge of modern 
wants, into a great renaissance of mural 
painting. 


2. A mural painted in fresco by Viscount 
Hastings in the library of Gouverneur 
Morris's house in California. It illustrates 
Mr. Morris's life and career. 3. Detail from 
a fresco painted by Diego Rivera in Cortés 
Palace Cuernavaca. The incident deals with 
the Spaniards crossing a deep ravine by means 
of a half cut-down tree which enabled them 
to capture Cuernavaca, 4. One of many panels 
decorating the courtyards in the Ministry of 
Education, Mexico City, painted in fresco by 
Diego Rivera, and showing the Distribution of the 
land to the Indians, after the success of the 
Revolution. 
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A and B. Details from a_ ceiling 
painted in fresco by Diego Rivera in 
the Agricultural School, Chapingo. 
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~ 5. The Cinema 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


HE Palladium, the Regal, the Savoy, 

the Lido (the Libido, I suggest), what 

are these in English life to-day ? 
Not. as one might suppose. the names of the 
exclusive restaurants of a dying imperialism, 
but places of inexpensive dramatic enter- 
tainment which, with their great gaunt 
roofs and — stuck-on-ice-cream — facades, 
dominate the suburbs of our cities and are 
even invading with their architectural in- 
decencies our villages and remote country 
towns. The wittiest certainly and some 
would still say the greatest of our architects, 
when he wanted the other day to pour 
scom on the R.I.B.A. and all its works, 
called its new headquarters in Portland 
Place “the Portland Plaza.” Nothing 
more biting could have been said. however 
untrue it is. Here then is a great series of 
buildings which has spread in the last quarter 
of a century throughout the land, and has 
had more money spent on it 
than has been spent on all the new banks 
erected at the same time, which serves, 
however badly, a genuine need for the 
vast mass of the population. Obviously 
then it should reflect im some way the 
good natured, rather rotund, decently 
tabelaisian character of that population. 
Clearly it does nothing of the kind. It is 
as if some alien disgrace had been planted 
upon us by a foreign hand. How are we 
to explain it? Is it due to deliberate 
viciousness on behalf of the owners of these 
buildings, setting out by means of them to 
degrade a fairly decent civilization? Or is 
it just wanton carelessness? We know 
qualified architects, properly trained, are 
rarely employed on them. Why is that ? 
The films themselves, even the American 
ones, are getting better all the time, but 
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[NOTE. 


In this series of articles Professor Reilly is discussing 
recent buildings, and the degree to which he considers they fulfil 


the rational principles of contemporary architectural design. It 
should be said that the articles are aimed not so much to elevate 
the understanding of the architect as to fan the ardour of the 
layman, who to-day is sometimes tempted to follow the cross 
currents of architectural thought.] 


not the buildings in which we have to 
see them. They seem to be getting worse. 
The more recent are the less decent. Yet 
the same people appear to own and direct 
both, or to be so inter-allied with one 
another that one would imagine the im- 
provement in the films would be refleeted 
in the buildings. Why are not these often 
very expensive buildings offermg magnifi- 
cent architectural opportunities and costing 
far more than our churches and schools, 
more often designed by our best architects, or 
even by our best-known ones, instead of by 
unknown outsiders? [am all in favour of 
unknown outsiders where their work is 
The more the better. Some of the 
present ones, however, as any plasterer or 
decorator will tell you, have to employ a 
whole series of ghosts to get their work 
done. I know one tremendously busy ghost 
designing interior after interior whose name 
never appears and who could do thoroughly 
good work if he were allowed. At present 
to get a living he has to prostitute his talents 
in this disgraceful way. Why have not, say, 
Sir Giles Seott, Charles Holden, Edward 
Maufe, Grey Wornum, Sir Edwin Lutyens or 
Professor Adshead yet been asked by any 
of the vast cinema-owning concerns to 
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1. The Curzon Cinema, Mayfair. 





design for them even one semi-super, if not 
x completely super cinema, whatever that 
? It cannot be supposed that the 
very wide-awake gentlemen, not by any 
means all dull Englishmen, who control and 
direct these vast concerns, are not aware of 
the work and status of these architects. 
Of course they are. [am afraid at present 
it merely means they just do not eare. 
They do not think there is money in real 
architecture. They may even be a little 
frightened of it. Still, it will be remembered 
only a little while ago they did not show 
French or German films, to say nothing of 
Russian. Now they are beginning to do so, 
The Academy Cinema in Oxford Street and 
The Everyman at Hampstead have shown 
that there is money in them. How are we to 
show there is money in good architecture ? 
If we could do that the problem would 
be solved at onee, but I am afraid we 
cannot. Not immediate money in their 
sense of the term. The box offices would 
not be affected at once. What else, then, 
is open to us? The owners obviously not 
caring one way or the other might be willing 
to give us good buildings instead of bad if 
we could do something else for them, even 
if we could occasionally take a little public 
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Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne, architects. 








notice of them. Iam sure it is largely care- 
lessness. Probably they or their wives meet 
these unknown architects on the beach at 
Brighton or Margate and the thing is done. 
Half a dozen Regals or Plazas are settled 
in a minute. No doubt it is as simple as 
that. Isuggest, therefore, that the R.I.B.A. 
should invite the directors of all the great 
film combinations, whatever their strange 
names, and not forgetting their wives, to a 
champagne lecture at the Institute with, if 
possible, a royal duke present, certainly the 
Institute’s own pet peers. They should 
then be shown a few slides of real palaces, 
colleges, hospitals, cathedrals and fine build- 
ings generally, big and little, and be given 
the names of their arehiteets. The leeturer 
should dilate on the excitement and 
pleasure the discovery of new talent 
gives and how the discoverer is looked 
up to as well as the discovered. He 
should explain that it does not cost any 
more to employ good arehiteets than 
had, indeed generally less, especially on 
such work. ‘The good men, for instance. 
would certainly want to design their own 
interiors and from their drawings tenders 
could be obtained and the lowest accepted. 
This would be much cheaper than is so 
often the custom at present of the architect 
cetting the plasterer or decorator to submit 
aw scheme for this the most Important part 
of his building, for which scheme some 
poor ghost has. anyhow, had to be paid 
something and for which the plasterer or 
decorator is able to charge anything but a 
competitive price. 

Enough generalizing, however, about this 
debauching of English taste which is going 
on everywhere under our noses. Let us get 
down to the main facts of the problem. 
[t is because they are so generally forgotten 
that things go wrong. What are they ? 
That so many hundred people should see 
and hear an illuminated photograph in 
comfort and without distraction. clearly 
these buildings should be related to the 
camera with its black velvet cloth under 
which the old photographer put his head to 
see what was on the screen. The main 
function of the cinema is of the same kind 
and anything that detracts from that is so 
much waste. Internally, then, all lines should 
lead the eye in the one important direction. 
Externally all the main parts should be 
visible in their natural shapes. There 
should be no masquerade, least of all any 
pretence at the cinema being a palace. A 
building, like a human being, can be happy 
and cheerful without going gay. Of course 
this presupposes that the film is the im- 
portant thing, not the Jack-in-the-box who 
pops up and down with his horrible me- 
chanical organ and eternal smirk, or whit 
ean be seen on the walls in the brief in- 
tervals when hands unclasp and the lights 
go up. I expect it is because the cinema 
owners in their hearts believe in these 
extraneous things more than in the wares 
they sell that they lay them on so thickly. 
Yet if they only made their architects stick 
more closely to their main job, not these 
particular effects certainly, but others far 
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more impressive would be added unto 
them as the reward of righteousness. Erich 
Mendelsohn proved this as long ago as 1927 in 
the Universum Cinema in Berlin, 2, 3. With 
no decoration in the ordinary cinema sense 
he made the long lines of his lighting 
which direct the eye to the stage, serve that 
purpose far more effectively. Similarly the 
sweep of the gallery foyer following the 
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2. The auditorium of the Universum Cinema, 
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Berlin. 


looking towards the screen. 3. The entrance hall of the 


Universum Cinema. Erich Mendelsohn, architect. 


4. The 


auditorium of the Welwyn Theatre was designed to satisfy 


the dual purposes of a cinema and a theatre. 


Soissons and A. W. Kenyon, architects. 5. 


Louis de 
The audi- 


torium of the Skandia Cinema, Stockholm, looking 
towards the screen. E.G, Asplund, architect. 6. The semi- 
circular promenade at the Kroll Oper » Festile.” Berlin, 


Oskar Kaufmann, architect. 


curve of the auditorium in the most natural 
way is yet in itself highly expressive ; 
while the little pay-box in the centre of the 
steps in the entrance hall, functionally 
designed and placed, seems to stem the 
tide of people like a breakwater. Some 
of these things have no doubt since been 
copied in this country, but even so not left 
to pull their weight by the simple dignity 


of their shapes as he left them to. do. 
With us the Curzon Cinema in Mayfair, 1, 
by T. S. Tait out of Dudok, as they say 
of the racehorses, is probably the simplest 
and most effective cinema for its size, both 
internally and externally, which we have. 
Among real palaces—there is a dueal one 
next door—even the cinema proprietors 
here shied apparently at putting up a sham 














one. If they would only feel the same 
modesty elsewhere how different things 
would be! The interior here is simple and 
plain like Mendelsohn’s, but with an oppo- 
site scheme of lighting, while the exterior 
relies for its effect, except for one strip of 
vertical light as an advertisement. on the 
simple planes of brickwork which enclose 
its main apartments. 

Then there is the Odeon at Worthing by 
Austen Hall, and the theatre at Welwyn 
Garden City by de Soissons and Kenyon, 4. 
Those who travel about more than I do 
may know a few other respectable examples 
among the thousand indecencies on all sides. 
[ have also seen illustrations of one or two 
good ones by Leathart and Granger. Robert 
Atkinson’s Regent at Brighton has been 
brought up to date by an expert but 
not, I think, improved. The list for the 
whole of the country cannot be much 
longer. In Germany or Sweden on the 
other hand one expects to find the cinemas 
straightforward, decent buildings and one 
is rarely disappointed. The little Skandia 
at Stockholm, 5, with its black interior 
and long line of rich red appliqué embroidery 
round the auditorium and little gold figures 
on the stage standing against the black 
velvet curtains, is a charming thing, rich 
and restful and without any vulgarity, yet 
capable of transplanting any one into a 
new heaven from whatever sordid sur- 
roundings. ‘This is the only excuse I have 
ever heard for the Plaza-Palladium attitude. 
It is given too to explain those absurd 
glowing landscapes of a super—how easily 

















one slips down the broad cinema way— 
Royal Academy Venetian or Spanish scene 
with which English cinemas and English 
ones alone, were decorated a year or two 
back. It was the excuse given for the gin 
palace in Victorian times. Transportation 
at times to something different from our 
homes is necessary for all of us, but such 
a haven of refuge as the cinema owners 
envisage with its false standards of life in 
every direction is entirely alien to the 
innate character of most decent English folk. 
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7. The entrance front of the Théatre des 
Mathurins, Paris, Charles Siclis, archi- 
tect. 8. The ™ true-word ” of modernist 
Puritanism. The Stadttheater, Jena. 
Walter Gropius, architect. 
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I will, then, leave the Editor to give a few 
illustrations of the Universum and of one or 
two of the other cinemas I have mentioned 
or pointed out to him (and if he wants in 
addition an absolute contrast in its stark 
Puritanism to anything we see in England, 
there is Professor Walter Gropius’s Stadt- 
theater at Jena, 8). There is no need to 
illustrate any bad ones. They are around 
us on every side like a nightmare of pale, 
expressionless film faces fringed with im- 
possible Garbo eyelashes. 
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1. Rocks and ruins, essential ingredients of the Picturesque. Chepstow Castle. Monmouthshire, 


by Paul Sandby (* The Virtuosi's Museum,” 1778). From ™ As the Foreigner Saw Us.” 


Journeys among the 


North Sea Islanders 


By James 


AS THE FOREIGNER SAW US. 
London: Metheun and Co., Ltd. 


By Malcolm Letts. 
Price 83. 6d. net. 


T is a strange and interesting paradox 

that increased facilities for foreign travel 

have not resulted in closer but in less 
close personal contact between the people 
of different nations. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
centuries the traveller abroad was an 
explorer in an unfamiliar land, able to 
examine and make first-hand observacions 
on the habits of that queer species, the 
foreigner; for the duration of lis visit 
living as one of them. But since the creat 
expansion of the tourist industry took p ace, 
so that it has now become a staple industry 
in many countries, the traveller has no 
longer the opportunity of the same intimate 
contact ; he meets only the tribe of hotel- 
keepers, waiters, customs officers and cus- 
todians of ancient monuments that popular 
travel has given birth to, who form a race 
apart, having characteristics in common 
rather with the corresponding tribes in 
other countries than with their own fellow- 
countrymen. Today it needs a traveller 
with exceptional understanding and pertin- 
acity as well as remarkable linguistie ability. 
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to penetrate to the real life underneath the 
impersonal cosmopolitan population — of 
tourisme that forms this kind of fifth estate. 

This change, perhaps, accounts for the 
decline during the past century in the publi- 
cation of travel impressions, at one time the 
normal sequel to however brief a foreign 
tour. The book under review provides a 
summary of the writings of many Continental 
travellers who risked the perils of the 
Channel crossing to visit a land of. still 
legendary and rather frightening character- 
istics, at a time when first-hand observation 
was still permitted by the personal nature 
of the tourist’s experience. Such impressions 
give a composite portrait of England and 
the Englishman in many ways clearer, by 
virtue of an unprejudiced approach, than 
the assessments of native writers ; though 
their literary interest in this case would have 
been greater had the author relied more on 
verbatim quotation and less on lis own para- 
phrase. ‘The period covered is from about 
1500 up to the introduction of steam trans- 
port round about 1830; and the volume’s 
most remarkable cumulative effect lies not so 
much in the changes that have taken place 
in English life during three hundred years, 


but in the persistence, despite improvement 
in the general standard of living, of national 
characteristics that are, indeed, nearly as 
typical of today as they were of 1600, 
1700 or 1800. 

The trip to England during all of this 
period was sufliciently adventurous an 
undertaking, at any rate in the timid eyes 
of the travellers themselves, for the remin- 
iscences of many of them to read absurdly 
like accounts of nineteenth-century expedi- 
tions up the Amazon or into wildest Africa 
—like the adventures amongst incomprehen- 
sible barbarians of intrepid anthropologist: 
taking their lives in their hands. Actually, 
the visitor does not ever seem to 
lost much but his dignity. English in- 
tolerance of the forcigner is a long-estab- 
lished tradition, «+ is the foreigner’s 
horror at the Englishman’s lack of what he 
considers a civilized standard; the horror 
tempered by admiration for the English- 
man’s liberality and the engaging fluidity of 
his social establishments. A typical dictum 
is that of a traveller in 1826 who was greatly 
impressed by the “strange medley of 
licentiousness and restraint, of freedom and 
confinement, of punishment for what was 
done and liberty to do the same again.” 
The visitor was shocked to find the bar- 
harian not only unconscious of his barbarity 
but rather patronisingly unaware of any 
criterion but The Shavian defi- 
nition of patriotism as believing that 
the institutions of one particular country 
are better than those of any other 
because you happen to have been born in 
it, seems to have been operative in England 
long before the age of Victorian imperialism 
to which it was applied. 

The other traditional characteristic of the 
English—that of being a nation of shop- 
apparent in very early 
stages of this survey, and our commercial 
Instinct is probably the quality for which 
we are most respected. With this instinet 
many travellers link our inherent Philistin- 
ism, remarking on the fine collections of 
works of art immured in the galleries of 
our great houses. but attributing their 
existence to our acquisitive 
our desire for concrete evidence of expanding 
wealth more than to national love of 
cultural achievements. 


have 


his own. 


keepers—is also 


sense and 


In contrast to this 
the quite unaccountable English fondness 
for animals is often remarked, associated 
with the craze for sport—to the foreigner 
incontrovertible evidenee of our thinly 
disguised barbarism. Espriella (Southey in 
disguise, the only native ineluded in the 
hook) has some seathing things to say about 
the Mneglish passion for breeding uselk ssly 
fattened beasts ; but perhaps the most em- 
phatie indictment on recordiof this national 
eccentricity is one not included in this 
collection. It l'rancis Wev's 
account of his English tour, undertaken 
(in about 1853) at a date too late to come 
within the scope of the book, but a trans- 
lation of which has also just been published.* 
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* 1 Frenchman Sees the English in the Fifties 


Translated by Valerie Pirie from the French of 


Francis Wey. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 


Price 8s. 6d. 
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He is describing the National Gallery : 
* The structure is meagre, out of proportion, 
badly lit, skimpy and surmounted by a 
diminutive dome, as though some waggish 
jockey had stuck his cap on it. It ought to 
be rebuilt. In this country, where cleanli- 
ness 1s a tradition, the only badly kept and 
neglected buildings are those devoted to art. 
Stables are spotless and polished like 
museums abroad, but museums are as dirty 
as Provencal stables. While masterpieces 
that no one looks at hang dusty and neg- 
lected, fashionable crowds in the Zoological 
Gardens gather round a perfectly groomed 
hippopotamus, as petted and spoilt as a 
pretty woman. The National Gallery, if 
for its disgraceful flooring only, could not 
bear comparison witha racehorse’s quarters.” 

Inevitably another constant subject of 
opprobrious comment is the English Sunday 
—the practice of devoting the whole of 
the one free day of the week to church- 
going, Bible-reading, prayer, and the con- 
sumption of cold meat.” There was, in the 
early nineteenth century, a prodigious 
amount of DBible-reading: one traveller 
(Taine) observes Bibles chained to leeterns 
in the railway station waiting rooms. In 
contrast to such examples of our self- 
imposed solemnity are numerous references 
to the gaiety and animation of our streets. 
* Barrel-organs were becoming common. 
East Indians with brightly coloured um- 
brellas, and Esquimaux in reindeer coats 
and hats took their walks abroad ’—thus 
Piickler-Muskau in 1825; and the Argand 
lamps with reflectors set up in New Bond 
Street in 1803 and the gas lighting in front 
of Carlton House four years later aroused 
the wonder of travellers, which wonder the 
mechanical developments of the industrial 
expansion (and, even more, the English 
self-subjection to them) were to change to 
incredulity and awe when the traveller 
visited Birmingham and the Midlands at 
the end of the Regency period. 

The factories themselves were strictly 
closed to foreigners, so alarmed were their 


* Von Uffenbach, in 1710, observes that our 
strictness in these matters (Sunday Observance) 
provided at least some evidence that we were 
Christians, which was not apparent from our 
behaviour in general.” 2, Evening Prayers, 
by E. Lamis ; from “Voyage en Angleterre,” 
1829. 

* During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Edinburgh was growing into a really 
beautiful town. . . . The new Edinburgh had 
been cast in a mould—created all at once 
within the memory of half the inhabitants, 
and more than one traveller expressed the wish 
to settle down there.” 3, Edinburgh, 1812, 
by J. Clark after A. Kay. 

Fingal’s cave on Staffa was a favourite 
object of pilgrimage on the Scottish Tour in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; for 
naturalists and geologists and for fashionable 
enthusiasts about the Ossian legends. 4, The 
Isle of Staffa, after Faujes de Saint Fond, 1784. 
Illustrations from ** As the Foreigner Saw 
Us?’ 
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proprietors that the seerets on which de- 
pended their new commercial domination 
might leak out; but, wandering round the 
filthy, feverishly constructed conglomer- 
ations of buildings—reeking factories and 
hovels jumbled together, the foreigner 
was distressed and frightened as well as 
impressed by the satanic activity. “ The 
noise of Birmingham,” writes Espriella, ** is 
beyond description, the hammers never seem 
to be at rest. The filth is sickening . 
active and moving, a living principle of 
mischief, which fills the whole atmosphere 
and penetrates everywhere, spotting and 
staining everything and getting into the 
pores and nostrils. I feel as if my throat 
wanted sweeping like an English chimney. 
Think not, however, that I am insensible 
to the wonders of the place: in no other 
age or country was there ever so astonishing 
a display of human ingenuity ; but watch- 
chains, necklaces and bracelets, buttons, 
buckles and snuff-boxes are dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of health and 
morality.” Everywhere travellers remark 
on the horrible conditions in which the 
new race of industrial workers lived, so 
that “‘the slaves in the colonies were a 
hundred times better off than these free- 
born Englishmen.” In the cotton areas 
men died at about fifty years of age. The 
clothworks were not so unhealthy: at 
Leeds there were instances of men living to 
he sixty. 

The wide-spread romanti¢ revival of the 
same period, partly a phenomenon of 
escape and partly of literary origin, is 
strongly reflected in the travellers’ activities. 
From confining their interest to London 
and a few country seats with perhaps a visit 
to a spa or watering place, the traveller 
suddenly plunges towards the end of the 
eighteenth century into the voluntary dis- 
comforts of expeditions to the Lakes, to 
Wales and to Derbyshire ; he becomes an 
indefatigable connoisseur of picturesque 
landscape and ruined monuments. The 
scenery of Scotland that was dismissed in 
1728 as not having “ much variety in it, 
but gloomy spaces ... the whole a dismal 
brown drawing upon a dirty purple; and 
most of all disagreeable when the heath is 
in bloom,” becomes the object of enthusi- 
astie pilgrimage. 

“The Ossian fever, which swept over 
Europe soon after 1760, and carried off 
Jonaparte and Goethe in a common enthu- 
siasm, soon began to attract travellers. 
The idea of a primitive utopia hidden in the 
mountain fastnesses of Scotland, the vague 
twilight and persistent note of lamentation 
to be found in the poems went to the heads 
of the romanticists like wine’; and soon 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott added its 
force to the invasion. In the summer of 
1810, after the publication of The Lady. of 
the Laie, more than 500 post-chaises passed 
through the Trossachs. While romantic 
discovery set its example to the foreigner 
the commercial instinct did not fail. The 
charge for relays, as Hume Brown observes 
in his Farly Travellers in Scotland, sub- 
stantially increased : the foundations of the 
tourist industry were already laid. 
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MORE MOVES ON AN _ EASTERN CHEQUER- 
BOARD. By Sir Harry Luke, C.M.G., B.LITT.. M.A., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Malta. London: Lovat 
Dickson & Thompson, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


fast 


IR HARRY LUKE’S further moves on the 

Eastern Chequerboard have not the charm 

of their original namesake. The book 
has the same pleasant discursiveness, it is full 
of amusing stories, many delightful illustrations, 
and one likes it because one likes the author, 
but as a book it does not hang together : still, 
as Vol. II of a series, it will have to be bought, 
to set beside its mate, and one enjoys it because 
it is the work of a genial administrator who 
knows how to live. 

Picking here and there with imagination is 
rather like an Arabian night’s entertainment. 
The Khalif may have been bored occasionally 
with some of Sheherazade’s narrations, but 
she had the skill to pass it off and make him 
believe he wasn’t. We have fantastic stories 
of the Armenian kitchen-boy who turned out to 
be a girl: of the Georgian prince who, like the 





kitchen-maid, was in the author’s service, but 
“as a court painter’; of another royalty—the 
oldest dynasty in Christendom—who was not 
inappropriately caretaker in a war- graves 
cemetery, and other such. They salt. 

The book in substance is divisible into four 
main centres of interest: (1) The Lusignan 
culture, with which one may group what is told 
of the crusader castles, that splendid period of 
250 vears of mediaval civilization in the Near 
East, at its apogee in the age of St. Louis, and 
ending with the Venetian occupation of 
Cyprus. (2) The Armenian culture and what it 
implies in the diaspora of that race, in their 
religion, ritual, and superb craftsmanship. 
(5) Near Eastern folk lore, a wonderful gamut, 
embracing the Homeric age and the A‘gean 
civilization that preceded it, with its parallels in 
lonia, in the Caucasus, and in the oil fields of 
Baku. Here Venus and Adonis, Noah, Prome- 
theus, or Balakhani and the Temple of Eternal 
Fire are handled with pleasant familiarity. 
(4) The conflict between Eastern and Western 
Mediterranean civilization; Hellas and Rome, 
Venice and Genoa, the Moslem intrusion and its 


** The most perfect piece of Crusading military architecture in the 


Levant.” 
it stands; 2. from the air. 


The Krak des Chevaliers : 


1, from the hill on which 
The site first belonged to Raymond 


of Tripoli and was ceded by him to the Hospitallers, who con- 


structed the castle. 


It was the bulwark of the Christians’ eastern 


frontier till besieged and captured by the Mamluk Sultan Bibars 


in 1271. 


From * More Moves on an Eastern Chequer-board.” 




















3. The Cathedral at Echmiadzin. 
in Ararat, the seat of the Armenian 
Katholikos. The cathedral is sur- 
mounted by the characteristic Ar- 
menian (and Georgian) dome. a 
polygonal) drum supporting a 
conical roof. Like many old 
Armenian churches, it received in 
the seventeenth century the addition 
of a porch and belfry at the west 
end. From More Moves on an 








effort to carry: on the continuity, till its final 
collapse and the Italo- 
Orientalia. The author shows how the confused 
issues of the war in these regions indicate one 


vreat story. 


reconstruction in 


Had he grouped his knowledge and experience 
more detinitely under those heads he would have 
made, if net a more amusing and readable, 
perhaps a more scholarly book. It is his 
personal record, however, as an administrator 
that most intrigues us, and we want ever and 
again to pull him up and ask, for instance : 
* What about oil and the Navy ?” or * Tell us 
more about Sheikh Haj Mohammed and _ his 
Zikr.” 

As before, his heart is in Cyprus, and in view 
of the awakened interest in this neglected 
hantling among British possessions his sympa- 
It is high time. 
The havoe that the car 1s doing in the island 
sometimes called “ method of destruction by 
Ford as the needless spoiling of the Savergnano 
fortifications of Nicosia, the neglect of Bella 
Paise and Hillarion are matters that do little 
credit to British administration, and they are 
well worth looking into, especially when 
comparisons are drawn between our work and 
what the Italians are doing in Rhodes where the 
problems ol administration and conservation 
ure much alike. 

We question, having seen them this vear, 
whether his optimistic descriptions of Nicosia 
and Famagusta are still justified ; they read 
more like a pious hope. But he reminds us at 
least of the debt of gratitude we owe the 
Moslems for their care of the Christian churches 
they used as mosques, 


thetic handling is welcome. 


They did more for us 
and the faith of Christians than we should have 
done for them. Among much_ interesting 
matter, in this connection, is the comparison 
he draws between the forsaken Armenian city 
of Ani, once the capital of the Bagratid kingdom, 
and Famagusta. The mistaken and_ short- 
sighted decision of the British administration 
not to protect the Lusignan capital as a historic 
monument of the first order, but allow every 
little Tom, Dick and Harry to build where and 
how he likes, while at the same time, until 


Eastern) Chequer-board.” 


quite recently, scarcely anything has been done 
to protect its superb monuments from falling 
into ruin, remains to our discredit. 

The book has many excellent illustrations of 
which we give some here and on page 71, and 
there is a picturesque end-paper map of the 
cround covered. Of this our only criticism is 
that it is just a little too fanciful. It is not clear 
enough; and many of the places the reader 
wants to identify are not given. Swags and 
ships, mermaids and heraldic devices we always 
know where to find—if we have the necessary 
imagination—but not the exact spot of, shall 
we say, Kutahia or Lvov, or Mount Quaf, or 
Angora, and above all, those Crusader castles 
we so much wanted to identify. 


C. R. ASHBEE 


Still More About Design 


DESIGN AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION. By 
Noel Carrington. London: John Lane (The 
Twentieth Century Library). Price 3s. 6d. net. 


HAVE now seen and read all the books that 

the great white elephant of Burlington 

House stimulated or inspired. British Art 
in Industry as a topic gave various critics and 
writers the same idea. Of course, they thought. 
a book on the subject with news value, and 
but we won't be commercial. I had the idea 
myself, and produced my book in honourable 
and most varied company. Mr. Geoffrey 
Holme, in Industrial Design and the Future, 
vave questionnaires, stimulating illustrations, 
and a trickle of tranquil optimism; Mr. John 
de la Valette, in the Conquest of Ugliness, 
gathering champions, largely from contributors 
to his exhibition, was optimistic too, with some 
rather shrill piety enlivening his editorial notes. 
Mr. Henry G. Dowling, in an ample picture 
book, included all sorts of things that had been 
made (such as reproductions of period furniture) 
and a few that had been designed. My own 
book, Industrial Art Explained, was a flippant 
piece of debunking: but the only work that 
really mattered was Herbert Read’s Art in 
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Industry. And until Noel Carrington’s Design 
and a Changing Civilization appeared as the 
last of this brood, I would have said that any 
reading outside Herbert Read’s book was, 
apart from the amusement to be derived, a 
waste of time. 

But Carrington’s book should be read. 
Like Herbert Read’s book, it has some con- 
structive thinking in it: and although he is 
not such a lucid writer, he is easier to read for 
a simple mechanical reason, deeply concerned 
with design. Mr. Read’s book was marred by 
stuntmongering typography that made it 
exceedingly diflicult to read: Carrington’s 
book is straightforward and each page is kind 
to English eyes. I say English eyes, because 
much so-called modern typography is inspired 
by German ideas, and to German eyes, used to 
the complex horrors of the old Gothic text, 
almost anything else would be refreshing and 
easy. Noel Carrington, himself a typographer 
of distinction, would never have allowed his 
publishers to make the optical hash that mars 
the lay-out of Art in Industry. 

Good propagandist that he is, the author has 
a talent for isolating and emphasizing those 
little obvious things that in the world at large 
and by the great general public, are never 
noticed, far less examined. ** Lack of thought 
and skill produces disorder in manufacture and 
construction. Conflict of interests and desires 
entails disorder in human activities. Disorder 
is therefore the negation of good design.” 
But here is something that leaps out of the 
first chapter: something worthy of gold letters 
in the office of every voung architect who is 
afflicted with the belief that “a house is a 
machine for living in.” 

“The first criterion in any civilization is 
fitness for human purposes... ie 

With this in mind the author examines, in 
his second chapter, the social background in the 
past, from the Middle Ages to Victorian times. 
His third chapter deals with the contemporary 
social setting. He touches on the influence of 
William Morris, upon the status and character 
and responsibilities of the industrial designer, 
the manufacturer and the distributor, and dis- 
cusses the relations of the artist-craftsman 
with the present-day world. It is a_ well- 
planned book: earnest, sincere, and con- 
structively critical. 

* Many of us often feel dispirited at our 
impotence in the face of great abuses and of 
the apparent indifference of authority,” he 
writes in the chapter on *“ Individual and 
State.” But it is by books like this, and the 
influence they exert upon educated opinion, 
that those set in authority over us are ulti- 
mately stung into action. Every architect 
of the voung generation should read this book. 
The ultra-modernist, the rabid functionalist, 
or the sullen and dull utilitarian, will disagree 
with it: and the act of disagreement may 
restore the withered humanism of such 
designers. Misled by a worship of mere 
functionalism, the romantic mechanists have 
forgotten that the designer has an artist’s 
responsibilities. And of the artist, Noel Car- 
rington says (and they are the concluding words 
of his strangely moving book): ** There is 
room for his work in our homes, in public 
places, in great liners, in offices and banks. 
We can amply afford to support him, if we really 
care for what is beautiful. But we shall have 
above all to exert ourselves to understand.” 

It is the least expensive of all the books on 
industrial art, design and whatnot, and has 
140 pages of text and fourteen half-tone plates. 


JOHN GLOAG 
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OVERLEAF, AT CLOSE RANGE 

The tomb of Rose Aylmer who died in 
1800. To the original epitaph, Lord Curzon 
added, during his Viceroyalty, the lines 
composed on her death by her passionate 
admirer, Walter Savage Landor, which are 
quoted on page 56. 
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BROADCAS TiN G 
moOOUSE. MANCHESTER 2 
RAYMOND McGRATH, 
ARGHIFEC T 





The completion of the new studios at Broadcasting House. Manchester, marks the end 
of the BLB.CVs first programme of studio-building. The London Studios were completed 
early in 1982. Raymond McGrath had been appointed Decoration Consultant to the Corpora- 
tion in 1930 and it was his duty to co-ordinate the work of a number of selected designers 
Serge Chermayeff, Wells Coates. Edward Maufe. In the London Studios the standards were 
established — studio equipment, furniture, lettering. general finish, ete. Raymond MeGrath 
designed standard signal lights. clocks, buzzer and house-phone mountings, microphone stands, 
miver desks and chairs. loudspeaker and gramophone cabinets, as well as the Vaudeville and 
Dance-band Studios. Since then the B.B.C. has completed further studios in the provinces, 
of which the new Manchester Studios are the most recent. 

The studios at Manchester consist of five rooms, disposed throughout an evisting build- 
ing: Studio No. 1 (Orchestral Studio) ; Studio No. 2 (Talks Studio) ; Studio No. 3 (General 
Purpose Studio) : Studio No. 4 (Dramatic Studio) and the North Regional Director's Room. 

The furniture in the Regional Director's Room includes a desk, 1, of tubular metal and 
wood, with a top of acid-stippled plate glass. The desk is also seen in 2 and 3. two views of 
theroom. The upholstery is in yellow washable leather ; walls are faced with building board : 
dado, fitments and desk are cellulosed dark sea green ; the carpet is grey. 
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AXONOMETRI 


Studio No.1, of which 4 and 6 are general views and 5 an axonometric CUS. ts ¢ 
48 people. The latter is seen through the double doors that give access F a %. 
Studio itself. its doors and windows being specially insulated for sou The tech 
sketches, 7 and 8. Substantially the whole of the wall surface of the 80 and th 
with building board. Both walls and ceiling of the Silence Room are til in this ; 
stretched mohair fabric. The floor is covered with a carpet, designeeqmes J 


; 
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9 
6 


ometric Ong. is of double height. with a baleony seating 
» acces! % % The Silence Room is placed within the 
for soui The technical means adopted are shown in the 
of the so and the ceiling under the gallery are covered 
me are til in this way. The wall dado is covered with a 
designesquares for convenience in placing the different 
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instruments of the orchestra. The heating is by radiators placed behind bakelite non-resonating tubular grilles. The doors are 
faced with bakelite, laminated on ply. The balanced-arm microphone stand which appears in the photographs is one of a number 


of stands designed by Raymond McGrath for use throughout the B.B.C. Studios. The predominant colour of the walls is the 
natural tone of building board. The dado is stretched with a red striped mohair fabric. The carpet squares are in tw) shades of 
indigo. The radio cases are ebonized and the tubular fronts of these are black bakelite. The ceiling of the studio is a pale yellow 
and the balcony balustrade (except the stainless polished top rail) is painted bright yellow, as are also the stacking chairs. 
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10. Studio No. 2 (Talks Studio). in which walls and ceiling are covered with 
building board cemented to the plaster surface, and the floor with carpet laid on building 
board, Joinery is in walnut and window frames blue. 11 shows the plan, consist- 

14. Studio No. 3. 
It is furnished with 
settees between the wall radiator-casings upholstered in’ brick-red leather. The 


12 and 18 give 


ing of a typical studio unit including lobby and Silence Room. 
which has a similar arrangement of lobby and Silence Room. 


ceiling ts flesh-pink and the radiator-casings and doors dark blue. 
details of the settees and arm-chairs in this studio. 
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The 


Designers 


By Geoffrey Boumphrey 


2. Gordon 


In the first half of this series | have been concerned chiefly 
with ideals ; and so it has been possible for me to order 
my course to a great extent by the principles of logic. 
Now that I come to the actual work of the designers, it is 
inevitable that we find the issues. if not obliterated. at least 
obscured by the fact that human beings are what is called 
* not logical.” Thatis tosay. they are complex creatures. 
working out their resolutions between many impulses and 
influences : the logic by which they work is not that of the 
schoolroom, but the logic of living organisms—and none 
the less logic for that. They are. in fact. more not less 
logical than the theorist who takes a few arguments out 
of the many in order to make his points, thereby over- 
simplifying the issue. I have grossly and deliberately 
oversimplified all issues so far. I hasten to point this out 


So I slipped on my smock and went down to Broadway. 

In certain advanced circles, the Russell furniture business must be said to 
labour under a heavy handicap in the associations of its birthplace. The 
Cotswolds would be bad enough. argue these bold and original thinkers. but 
Broadway, the creme de la créme of the Cotswolds what can you expect 
from there! (In other circles, of course. the name must be a considerable 
asset but we are not dealing with them now.) What interested me chiefly. 
T must admit. was that most unlikely answer to the rhetorical question above 
radio cabinets. Contrary to general belief. the firm has never reproduced 
antiques. though it began. in 1904. by restoring them (a distinction which. in 
less reputable quarters, is apt to lose its point). From this it proceeded to 
design and make furniture on traditional lines. Needless to say. the Gimson 
Cotswold influence was very much to the fore at that time. T have been shown 
photographs (or were they old prints ’) of furniture so chamfered as to 
remind one of the Chinese method of evecution, in which the criminal is tied 
up tightly in a net. and the bulges sliced neatly off with a razor. One of the 
broadening effects of the War was to bring to Broadway whispers of machinery 


bE. 3902: 
inally out of old beams for 
the Lygon Arms and after- 
wards duplicated and re- 
duplicated many times in 
English oak. A good straight- 
forward job for its time—and 


A bed. made orig- 


strong enough ! 

2. 1928. Its more modern 
equivalent, — designed for 
quantity 
machine and supplied largely 


production by 


to schools. 


Russell 


in order that the charming and distinguished victims 
whom I propose to dissect may realize that | am well 
aware of this limitation—as I[ hope the reader will be. 
Any criticism of a designer’s work is subject to innumer- 
able qualifications (such as—to take an obvious case— 
the influence of the CLIENT) which must expose direct 
criticism to the risks of harshness and unfairness. I pro- 
pose. therefore. to limit myself in the main to general 
observations : when personal criticism creeps in I trust 
that the victim. no less than the reader. will realize that 
this should be qualified by the consideration of many un- 
mentioned circumstances. I shall be attempting not so 
much to criticize the designer as to discover in his work 
examples that may point the arguments | have already 
enunciated. 


and its startling possibilities. It was probably Mr. Gordon Russell who 
brought them—at any rate. on his demobilization he took over the furniture 
business —and the mechanisation of Broadway (cunningly concealed though 
it is) commenced. Not content with making traditional-to-modern furniture. 
the vandals neat move was to start making radio cabinets on mass-production 
lines. To-day. well over 250 men are employed, and if all the Murphy 
cabinets turned out at Broadway in one year were placed end to end, not 
only would it be a great waste of time. but they would stretch for a considerable 
distance. It should surely be unnecessary to stress the invigorating effect 
on the design of their ordinary furniture which this mass-production sid 
of the business must have had and be having : it is. of course. ~ just what the 
doctor ordered.” Mr. Gordon Russell himself is now too much engrossed in 
and fascinated by) the possibilities of mass-produced furniture to do much 
actual designing : he aims rather at developing a Broadway school of design 


and most of the examples illustrated here should therefore be ascribed to 
the * Russell school ~ rather than to the man himself. 





























3. 1923. Almost the first complete 
scheme designed by the firm, ** and 
looks it.” says Mr. Russell. “I must 
sav. however. that we were not  res- 
ponsible for the arrangement as shown.” 
I would temper this by adding that 
there seems to me nothing to be 
ashamed of in the furniture if the 
metal embellishments were removed. 
1. 1928. The fading of the Cotswold 
influence. A dining room suite ** which 
tries to make terms with the machine.” 
though not with entire success. It 
could equally well be made by hand. 
Unless the camera does it less than 
justice. the sideboard might. perhaps. 
be lowered. in relation to its) width. 
with improvement. 
5. circa 1932. A bedroom suite veneered 
in black walnut (laminated ply used in 
part) consisting of units which may be 
arranged in different ways. The arrange- 
ment shown may not be too happy. but 
the relations between furniture. hangings. 
coverings and rug are amicable. 
6. 1934. Again the feeling out  to- 
wards quantity production is evident. 
Lnits.some of which are not exclusively 
for bedroom use. That coverlet is 
obviously not for astigmatic customers. 
7. 1931. The firm’s first radio cabinet 
christened the ** Dartmoor Super.” by 
irritated dealers. though its influence 
in the trade is now obvious. 
8. 1932. Solid walnut is replaced by 
plywood. which offered many advan- 
tages in a standardized product — not 
the least of them the added interest of 
the grain in veneer. 
9, 1933. The famous model —the first 
in which the designer had a say in the 
disposition of the controls. This design 
was widely praised by modernists. I 
was relieved to find that Mr. Russell 
agreed with my own estimate of it. 
10. 1935. The current model. A really 
good-looking sound job. thought out in 
terms of mass-production from start to 
finish. Observe the way in which the 
piece cut out of the front panel for the 
speaker-grille is mounted at right angles 
below. And goodbye to that beastly 
white base. The table is also a mass- 
production job. 


It is difficult to think of anything less like 
the popular idea of Broadway than this its 
latest product. unless it be the cars on 
which so much of the village's life depends. 
And. as a matter of fact, Messrs. Gordon 
Russell are at the present moment trans- 
ferring the mass-production side of their 
business (which has grown too big for the 
village) toa new factory in London. Broad- 


way will be used for the manufacture of 


furniture mainly by hand (though using the 
machine where possible) and for the evperi- 
mental development of mass-production 
types. Mr. Russell realises well that it is 
not enough merely to substitute the machine 
for the hand in the making of furniture : 
if the best and fullest results are to be 
attained, the whole form, material and 
finish of each piece must be thought out in 
terms of the machine from the very be- 
ginning, It is probable that the result 
may be something quite unlike @ traditional” 
furniture. We shall see. There is great 
hope. I think, in Broadway. 


[To be continued] 
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ANTHOLOGY : 
Sayings of Philip Webb 


The House of the Age 


There are two classes of houses which would rightly come under this title. 
The first is the majority one, the natural style of a “‘ shoddy period,” of 
which the houses in Tyburn, Belgravia, Victoria Street, etc., and their kind 
in the country, give the type w hich might be called Victorian. The second 
is the non-natural class, of which the medieval style is represented in the 
Law Courts, the scholastic by the British Museum, the showy by the club 
houses. and the dilettante-picturesque by the so-called Queen Anne style. All 
these styles are exceedingly artificial and have been run to death by fashion. 
(From a letter to Ruskin, “that invaluable madman of Coniston.’’) 
I thought it would be possible to find tenants for houses where the best 
part of the cost was put into the substance and convenience of the building 
instead of into the tricking out, but in my practice I have not found it so. 


The main body of i never really account for the ills of housing, and 
would probably pref er a bad smell from the drains to the bad taste of the 
architect. (After inspecting a new drainage system Webb said *‘ Now this 
is so beautiful I don’t like it to be covered up.”’) 


Art 

Art cannot be created at will. It must be a discovery, and any advance on 
it would be another discovery which could not have been disclosed without 
its predecessor—-and so to infinity ; which is altogether different to following 
a fashion as long as it will hold together. 

There is a great danger that students will look on art as a trick to be learnt 
or found out. Work in any way satisfying can only come of hard pounding. 
Till the employer knows clearly what the architect is going to do for him no 
reasonable building will come about. 


I never begin to be satisfied until my work looks commonplace. 


Whatever vou do, cut out. cut out ! 


The gist of all decorative design is its hand and glove fitness for the material 
reception. the very invention depending on facility and adeptness in doing. 


Architecture 

The ability to make picturesque sketches is a fatal gift for an architect. 
By the way, here is a note for an architect if ever there is another. Always 
keep the windows on the south side low, then you get plenty of sunshine 
without too much heat and glare. The windows on the other side can be high. 


I thought the new things seen the other day in London (1904) incumbrances 
of the ground : they take the heart out of one. I so truly long for some 
quite serious and substantially simple public buildings being set up in place 
of the usual unintelligent masses of Portland stone which have been done 
lately, and are still doing under Government ignorance. 


So poor old Bodley’s gene. He was a man of some taste and discrimination, 
and for a while I had pleasure in his companionship. It died away under 
the ** Restoration,” his respectability increasing and mine going—going 
gone ! 
(From a letter written in the last year of his life.) I had a piece of designing 
to do which occupied my spare time for three months or so—not pro- 
fessional, for I resist that as belonging to the building colts coming on. 

W. R. LETHABY, “ Philip Webb and His Work.” 


Oxford University Press. 
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shelters. It is not 
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Homage to Webb 
The best man I have 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


It may be difficult to get it understood 
but the buildings of Philip Webb are 
among the finest achievements of Victorian 
intellectual effort [ venture to say 
that every piece of building work done in 
England during the last generation which 
has any life in it is either the direct, if 
bungling, attempt of practical 
builder, or it derives in some way from the 
experiments of Webb. . . . Probably the 
very last architect who could design in 
the Gothic spirit, he saw that modern 
medievalism was an open contradiction 
and resolved to try whether it was not 
possible to make the buildings of our own 
day pleasant without pretences of style. 
Art to him was not a luxury, but right 
labour. In his 40 years of work Webb 
erected about 50 or 60 complete buildings 
larger and smaller. He would never under- 
take more work at one time than he could 
personally supervise in every detail. He 
did not compete for commissions. Mr. 
Jack tells us that he feared unmeaning 


expression. W. R. LETHABY. 


The most valiant and strenuous man 
I have ever known, a man who has 
never done the smallest thing with less 
than all his might, and who has continu- 
ously despised both money and fame, 
which he might have had by swerving ever 
such a little from the narrow path along 
which he travelled. ... It 
own wish that no memorial stone was set 
up on his grave, and he did not possess a 
portrait of himself. S.C. COCKERELL., 


ever known. 


some 


was by his 


A very able man indeed, but with a 
strong liking for the ugly. NORMAN 
SHAW. 


London Transport Passenger- 
Shelters 

The Editor, 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Str.—-You have placed your readers 
greatly in your debt by drawing their 
attention to the appearance of roadside 


only an_ attractive 
subject, it is a very important one. We 
have too many odds and ends of this sort 
dotted about our cities and our roads today, 
and if so Many of them are hideous to look 
at, it is usually because we are unable to fix 
the responsibility for them on anyone we 
can effectually kick. 

Without question the one thing that is 
needful is to have someone to kick; but 
I think you will agree that to kick the wrong 
person is no better (though it may be worse) 
than to have no one to kick at all. Certainly 
London Transport are quite the wrong people 
to hold responsible for the Banstead shelter. 
This structure is one of a series put up on 
private sites by a private company that 
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The London Transport Board bus shelter at Leatherhead. 


exists by selling advertising space on shelters 


owned and maintained by them. 
As for the and Woolwicl 


shelters. ho doubt it would have been correct 


Swanscombe 


to put them down as belonging to London 
Transport if only they existed, but the truth 
t 


Is thes 


l. 
are no loner there. Lt ce all org nl 
that 


Transport 


Zations have taken part mm a merger, 


London 


wood deal of odd lum er torn erly owned by 


have come nto il 


its many predecessors. Tf one of these in 
herited properties had been deseribed in 
vour paper as typical London Transport 


desien, it would have been hard enough on 
London Transport, but when the description 
Is applied To things that have already been 
vot out of the wav. | think vou will agree 
that it should not he allowed to vo without 
To be exact, 
shelter was replaced by a standard London 
Transport shelter in November, 1934, while 
the Woolwich one Was extirpated on Janu- 


correction. the Swanscombe 


ary ys last 


As vou have decided to take up this 


question of shelters. it is possible that vour 
mav be 


readers interested to see what a 
| 


London bus shelter 
like. 


photograph oloa shelter at 


\ herey er 2 lor al 


standard 
really 


Transport 
The accompanying In a 


Leat herhead., 


looks 


authority. Is pleased to 





approve, this is the 


shelter that 
You obedient 


sort of 
London Transport put up. 
servant, 

CHRISTIAN 
Publicity Ojieer. 


London Transport. 
55D Broadwav. Westminster. 


We recret 


in¢ photographs of 


that thre text 
roadside 


Banstead. 


aCCOMpanyv= 

passenger 
and 
Varginalia ot 


shelters at Swanscombe 
Woolwich reproduced in 

the Mav should 
ah erroneoits pression that these were 
current London Transport designs. or that 
London responsible for 


number, have given 


Pransport Was 


them. It is good news that the last two 
have already been replaced, and that 
the first never belonged to the Board. 


The opportunity provided by the courtesy 
of the Board's Publicity Otticer to illus- 
trate its new standard tvpe ot passenger- 
shelter is This is 
tainly a considerable improvement on 


welcome one. Cer 


any so far provided in Great Britain. 
wnd enconiages the hope that a model 
may soon be evolved of that even 


Architectural 


BARMAN, 


Review, August 1935. 
higher stendard of exeellence which 
London Transport has edueated the 
public to expect of all its standard 
designs.—p. 


The New Waterloo 
At the foot of this page is a reprodue- 
tion of the official model of the design 
recently adopted by the L.C.C. for the 
new Waterloo Bridge. The letter from 
Mr. Des: MeColl. whieh appeared recently 
in The Times, and which is) reprinted 
below. was a criticism of this desien. 


‘A chapter has closed. The 
County Council, in defiance of Parliament 
and public opinion, has persisted in a policy 
which was wrong-headed from first to last. 
Mr. Herbert has celebrated 


with singular glee t 


Bridge 


been 


and Morrison 


the needless destruction 
of a national monument and master-work in 
engineering and architectural strueture. 
“All that part of a Ten Years’ Conflict ’ 
What con- 


cerns us immediately is the future bridve,. 


is past. except for its lessons. 
The monev qu sien and the amo propre 
of Counei’l and Parliament are minor issues. 
a muddle 


of design 
is being foreed upon us for 200 vearr. The 


The serious fact is that 
new project. if T may repeat what I have 
said elsewhere. is neither plain engipeering 
mixture of 
f the 
hes. combined with the 


nor good architecture. It is a 


incompatibles, a semblance « older 


structure of 


stone are 


vetual structure of tlat conerete beams. 

~The advantage of 
wider (for river tratic) with a flat 
roadway at the given height (for wheeled 
and foot trattie). At the height 
stone-arehed construction would break down 


the latter is to allow 


Spans 
viven 


in the attempt To stretch over those wider 
and the attached to the 
beam structure. will appear to be straining 
thei 
useless but ugly as arches. 

“Mr. Morrison, fogged by a Torv esthetic, 
raising a vhost of 
Bridge to disevuise a structure 
really follows the straightforward 
precedent of Hungerford Bridge. A Hun- 
verford in the same 
world of beauty as what we are losing: but 


spans, arches, 


backs and will accordingly be not only 


Is bent on damaged 


Waterloo 


which 
Bridge can never be 


why make the worst of two worlds and pay 
more dearly for an ineffective compromise / 
“alls it too late for Mr. Morrison to come 
down from the clouds. lav the ghost that 
him common 
The keen intelligence 
attributed 
to him and his ability to free 
a transport and planning 
problem from political and 
other pre judice will be tested 
when he the nevlected 
but inevitable matter of a 
bridge at Charing Cross.” 


haunts and condescend to 


) 
sense 


which is venerally 


faces 


The official model of 
new Waterloo Bridge. 
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1. In the eighteenth Sy 
century merchants of 
the East India Com- 
pany and members of 
the Government 
Council lived in 
pleasant brick and 
plaster houses such 
as this one (Warren 
Hastings’ country 
house at _ Alipore, 
near Calcutta). 


2. And this one 
(Kidderpore House, 
near Calcutta, built for Richard Barwell in the late 
eighteenth century), which contains two good staircases, 
and one of the few remaining plasterwork ceilings in Bengal 
which has withstood the tropical climate. 


* The previous instalments were published in June and July. 
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3. Today, however, 
beams and gables are 
all the vogue (house 
at Maymyo, Upper 
Burma). 

4. A modern villa 
in Rangoon. The 
Cheshire black and 
white style is 
especially popular in 
Burma. 

5. A recent and 
welcome reaction 
from beamsand gables 
is a group of private houses lately erected in Madras, of 
which one is shown here. In these buildings, the sun-guards 
over the windows are built into, and made of the same material 
as the walls. The result is both pleasing and practical. 


(The End] 











Brussels Exhibition 
The Editor. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir—As the designe! of the exhibit for the 
Travel Association and British Railways at 
Brussels eriticized in the last issue of the 
REVIEW—may I be allowed to point out 
that it was originally intended that the walls 
should be completely covered with posters 
as shown on the drawing I enclose. 

The reason for the delay has been the 
ditticultvy of collecting a satisfactory and 
representative number of posters for the 
purpose. This has now been done and the 
work is being completed according to the 
original design. 

Incidentally the map frame, to which vou 
referred on pase 6 of voul July issue, Was 
not design d by me, but isanold one re-used, 

Your obedient servant, 

P, Evans PALMER 
29 Bedford Row, 
London. 


Axonometric sketch of the exhibit for the Travel 
Association and British Railways at the Brussels 
Exhibition. P. Evans Palmer, architect. 
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1. This year for the first time it was decided to hold a competition for the 
poster of the year to be displayed on all the principal railway stations and 
elsewhere advertising the attractions which Pelvis Bay offers to the holiday- 
maker. Competitors were reminded that while the council were in favour of 
a definitely modern design, no futurist affectations would be tolerated. The 
result was that the judges (Sir Septimus Ogive, A.R.A. ; Miss Pullfeather, 
B.A. and Councillor Busfun) were confronted with a collection of works all 
attaining to a very high standard indeed and were for a time quite at a 
loss to decide the winner ; finally, however, the work illustrated here 
was adjudicated the best and the artist, strangely enough, was discovered to 
be a native of the town and a nephew of Councillor Busfun, which has 
proved a source of justifiable pride to all connected with Pelvis Bay. 





2. Regular visitors to the town this summer will be confronted with two 
new additions to the long list of art treasures with which they are already 
familiar. The more prominent of these is the new Jubilee Fountain and Bird 
Bath erected by the council in co-operation with the Pelvis Bay branch of the 
F.F.F.F. (Friends of Feathered Friends Fraternity) to celebrate the Silver 
Jubilee. The figure of Peace holding a cornucopia is executed in French 
moulded glass and at night is illuminated from within. Standing at the 
opposite end of the esplanade it forms a charming pendant to the memorial 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, recently floodlit. 


3. The second innovation to which reference was made above is to be found 
in the church of St. James the Less in the nortii transept. It is a beautiful 
stained glass window put up in memory of one of Pelvis Bay’s best loved 
sons, the late Oscar Peddleworthy, Esq., for twenty years Scoutmaster of the 
Second Pelvis Bay (‘‘ The Weasels ’’) Troop who recently met his death as 
the result of a tragic accident on the parallel bars at the annual Pelvis Bay 
Rally and Jamboree. The window, which is the work of one of the few re- 
maining pupils of the late G. F. Watts, shows the deceased being greeted by 
St. Michael on the day of the Final Roll Call. All those visitors, and they 
were many, to whom the late Mr. Peddleworthy was a popular and 
familiar figure, although they will miss the sight of him cycling along the 
promenade will, I know, be gratified to see their old friend, looking just as 
he did in life, each Sunday in the window of the parish church. 














‘i. 4. For some years now the Luna Park and Gala Fun Fair at the east end of 
al Fy the esplanade has been one of the most popular of the town’s attractions. 
+k BX {4 This year among many other improvements a new entrance (iilustrated here- 
At | 4 ~ with) has been erected, which, with its gay decorations and brilliant lighting 
60g ig are lends quite a festive air to this end of the sea-front. The elephants which 
Ld dd BABE! “EE. surmount the two columns hold in their trunks very powerful electric bulbs, 
cD os eid GS which are visible far out to sea, while beneath their howdahs are concealed 
= | | two searchlights. Other noteworthy features of the decoration are the loud- 
| speakers of high amplifying power which broadcast the music from the 
“ a electric organ in the park itself, and the two grotesque masks that are nightly 
| :() floodlit in changing colours ranging from emerald green to magenta, which 

Im process is productive of the most varied and intriguing effects. 

pm) | pe Na} } 

4 Dicshiins ae Osbert Lancaster OSBERT LANCASTER 
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An architect, Everard Murchiss, 

Planned villas which no one would purchiss. 
Now, spurred by Schweppes Tonic, 
He’s built a Masonic 

Girls’ School, seven pubs and ten churchiss. 


Schweppes 


TONIC WATER 
-dves you Goud 
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( J 
for an underground Zarage in 


and Reviews oo om 


Sectional model of a scheme 


By Brian Grant 


Lnderground Ca r-pa rks 


| have written before in these columns of 
the car-park problem and the dire need for 
some Improvement Upon present parking 
facilit Ca. Something, some time or other, 
will have to be done about it must he done 
about it! Why then procrastinate / Let 
the job he fot on with here and now: and, 
above all. let it be tackled hot piecemeal 
but wholeheartedly, 

7 e e 

It is many vears ago since I first read of 
underground car-parks as the likely solu- 
tion to the problem. and just recently 
there have been rumours abroad of a scheme 
for the construction ef a 7 park ” beneath 
Leicester Square 

© @ € 

The stage is set. We have the men. the 
materials, and the need that something 
should be done. Up with the curtain, the 
overture has lasted lone enough 




















CO-OPERATION 


The makers of the “Studies in Harmony” 
Wallpapers and Paints invite Architects 
enquiries. 


Co-operation with the Architect is an 
important feature of our service 





JOHN LINE & SONS LIMITED 


213-216 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
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FOR every type of 


PRE-CAST CONCRETE DECKING 
SLABS at TWICKENHAM West 
Stand) R.U.F. GROUND 


Consulting Engineers 
Kennedy and Donkin 


STAIRCASE—BARNSLEY MINING 
AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Architects : 

Messrs. Briggs and Thornely, 
FF.R.I.B.A 
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SORE REESE 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AT by ne BATHS, N RTH AMPTON. 
Architects: J. C. Prestwich and Sons P Ph 
Consulting Eng neers: Sir Alexander Gibb and , Pacts ners 


FLOORS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES AND SWIMMING BATH, 
GEORGE WATSON’S NEW BOYS’ COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. Architects James B. Dunn and Partners 


STUART'S 


GRANOLITHIC CO. LTD. 


PIONEERS IN GONCGCRETE 
LONDON - - = 62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 PR singe 
ED INBU RGH. =. .« 46 Duff Street Edinburgh 61506 
MANCHESTER - Ayres Road, Old Trafford Trafford Park 1725 
BIRMINGHAM - - Northcote Road, Stechford Stechford 2366 
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I have in front of me an interesting treatise 
describing in detail the ~ Paet ” 
mechanical underground car-parking: it 


sVvstem of 


has heen vetted and approved by a leading 
firm of architects. and would appear to have 
much to commend it. The photograph 
on the previous page shows a sectional model 
of a fully mechanized two-floored car park, 
designed for Hanover Square by Mr. Sydney 
Clough, incor porating the “Pact” mechanical 


sVstem. This proposed varave will hold 
approximately 590 cars, whereas the existing 
facilities in the Square will accommodate 80 


or 9O cars when parked at right anvles to 


the pavement 


e & e 
In principle the system consists of a 
number of concentric annular platforms 
which ure rotated upon each floor. The 


floors are reached by ranips and have an 
entrance and an exit at opposing ends 
of a diameter. The ears are parke | 
ra‘dially and thus the necessary space for 
manw@uvring a car is no greater than the 
cars width across the several platforms. 
It is obvious that the planning of this 
varave has received Very thorough con- 
sideration, and the mechanism is decidedly 
Ingenious. Copies of the treatise may be 
obtained from Pact Mex hanieal Parking 


Svstems, Ltd. 7. Walbrook, E.C4 
g 2 eS 
Swimming Pools 


] 
\s | Write the thermometet revisters a tem- 


perature of 85 deg. in the shade and | can 


The Architectural 


well imagine the amount of extremely pleasur- 
able relief being afforded by the large numbers 


of swimming pools that have in recent vears 


heen constructed up and down the country. 
Not being an ardent swimmer [| have but 
little experience ol these pools. I do, how- 
ever, sincerely trust that in appearance they 
are considerably less sordid than the public 
swimming baths of my vouthful memories. 

. 6 & 


A swimming pool or swimming bath should 
e sentially be bright and exhilarating. To 
the devil with dignity and Corinthian columns 

there's nothing solemn about a pool full of 
hathers: no. not even if the Jantzen knitted 
costumes do encircle the stately corpulence ot 
ereat financiers and other illustrious citizens. 


lf | were engaging an architect to design a 
swimming pool 1 would submit to him some 
such questionnaire as this: 

(v4) Do you regard bathing as a healthy, 
Vigorous and jolly pastime ? 

(b) Do you consider the modern costume 
indecently inadequate / 

(¢) Do you regard mixed bathing as an 
un-Christian practice 4 

(/) Have vou experienced the pleasure of 
diving headlong from the topmost plank / 
And if he did not reply with the exuberance 
of a schoolboy T would get him busy on 
designs for the family mausoleum. 

Architects interested in the planning and 
construction of swimming pools will find much 
useful information in a booklet just issued by 
Richards Tiles. Ltd. The several pools 
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illustrated are certainly not inspiring, but a 
lot of valuable practical data Is given, 


& * ® 
The Modern Touch! 


I have just read in my evening paper an 
article on modern domestic lighting. I am 
tempted to reproduce for the very especial 
benefit of REVIEW readers a few delicious 
extracts from it. Here goes : 

* Today's big idea in decorating is to have 
a room lit, not from the walls. but from the 
furniture.” 

* It makes the room look cool and romantic 


“Even the guest who is obstinately 
‘heavy on the hand * will brighten up and be 
interested to know where this mysterious 
lighting is hidden.” 

* She is amused to see an innocent-looking 
low oceasional table act like a glow worm on 
a wide patch of the carpet underneath. That, 
too, has a light beneath it.” 

* Even the large armchair has headlights in 
the two side-pieces of its back.” 

“In the dining room is a fresh surprise. 
The legs of the dining table are illuminated . . 

* And there are little marble blocks on the 
floor at each side of the fireplace, with lights 
shining through the glass on the tops.” 

It seems a ereat pity that this article did 
not appear previous to the organization of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of Artin Industry: 
it would sO surely have provided the orgvan- 
izers with the right sort of inspiration. 





gl 


A corner of No. 3 Studio, Broad- 
casting House, Manchester. 


The settees and armchair are up- 
holstered in  Connolly’s Vaumol 
Furniture Hide 


Architect-designer to the B.B.C., 
Raymond McGrath, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 














—_— 
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HE qualities of strength and durability 

of the natural hide still prove the old 
adage that ‘‘nothing takes the place of 
leather.”’ 


And Connolly leather, although manu- 
factured with all the most up-to-date 
equipment, is a product of the true crafts- 
man’s mind and skill. 


For over half a century Connolly’s have 
placed their faith upon quality for the 
maintenance and development of their 
business. As the largest producers of 
upholstery leather in the world, they 
rigidly adhere to this same standard of 
quality, and because of this they are 
enabled to offer the best leather at 
competitive prices. 


UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 
FOR MODERN INTERIORS 


CONNOLLY BROS. (CURRIERS) LTD., 99-104, CHALTON ST., EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1, 


xlviil 


PHONE: EUSTON 1661 (5 LINES) ESTAB. 1878. 


Godbolds 
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THE TEST OF 


EXPERIENCE 


The B.B.C. used Pel Steel Furniture first at 
Broadcasting House, London, in 1932. Since 
then it has been used at their headquarters in 
Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Bristol, Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Cairo and now Manchester. (Architect : 


Raymond McGrath, A.R.1.B.A.) 


ARCHITECTS PREFER EXPERIENCE 


Ltd. 





Works, Oldbury, Birmingham. London, |5 Henrietta St., W.| 
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Domestic Lighting 


—_ 
z 


Indubitably, there is sad need for improve 
hehting It 


those 


domesti would 


thst 


butlding of 


ments ith 


certainly responsible for 


appear 


the design and Smhiatiel houses 


1 


have little conception of the scope there is 
lighting that shall be decorative, efficient 


Through 


Concerning waste-paper 
baskets 


just indulged in a he 


PNAUSTIOUS 


lated an 1 most 


* Spring-clean 


I 
Waste papel 


On mv right 
| the 


brochures, 


t 


stunds a basket filled To 


very brim with sales literature. 


ete., of all shapes. sizes and colours : on mi 
left a neat and very diminutive collection 
retarning 


um 
reference Dividing the 
chatt ! Alas, that 


chal 


of books and papers which | 
wheat 
should 


lor tuture 
from the there 


be YW) per cent. 


e @ @ 
| am 


SOTTY about that Wiiste put per basket 


is sadly overloaded. | am sorrv for the 


} 1 } } 
;Or Postmen Who have had 
i I 


to tramp mans 


weary mile in order to deliver through my 


1 ] ] + 
tter-boX a vreat deal of quite 


worthless 
Tl t 1 | 1 it wolle? 
hat wep.b. and its swollen con 


tents represent such a waste: Waste of effort, 
f aT 


id waste of pounds, Sil 





vaste Of time al 


the 


The 


The old, old 


point here and a point 


and intelligent!y planned. 
custom of lea Ing a 
there still clings, 


> ' 
Really, 


ar bevond the * 


we do not seem to have vot vers 
Candle {ve 

But headlights in arm-chairs 
ated table legs ! 


and illumin 
° | ask vou, 
What price progt ss! 


Box 


And mine is only one w.p.b. out 


Letter 


an | pene eC, 


of many thousands ! In every architect's 


counterpart — silent 


much misdirected 


othee there stands its 


and bulbous evidence of 
and fruitless labour, 

= e @ 
blue something 
worth while is pushed through my 
] 


This week, 


OQnee in a verv moon 
really 
for instance, | have 
exceptionally well-produced 
volume of over 200 pages entitled °° Gas 
the National Fuel: it has been published 
by Ascot Water Heaters. Ltd.. and 
printed by John Waddington, Ltd. The 
on of this volume has obviously cost 
The 
article by A. TH. 
well-known consulting engineer. 
Evolution of the 
Hot Water ss then follow a7 
well-illustrated pages devoted to ™ The 
Problem of the Flat.” The Housing Section 
begins with an article by R. A. 


letter box. 


recerved an 


(ras 


product 
i lot—the money has been well spent. 


hook opens with an 
Barker, the 
on” The 


Obtaining 


Process of 


Dunean, 


Architectural 
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ARAL BA. ; other notable contributors are 
(. Beresford Marshall, William Loftus 
Hare (editor ol Town i / Country Plawn wif). 
L. W. Thornton White, L. HE Fewster. Lan 
Jeffeott and Mrs. D. Darey Braddell, whilst 
a number of aXxonometrics specially drawn by 


Miss A. Dicker, A.R.I.B.A., are 


excellently 


Avonometric plan of a typical kitchen in a 
Llock of flats at Highgate. 
architect. 
National Fuel.? 


Christian Barman, 


Reproduced from +> Gas—The 





Kigkfield Court 


Highfield Road 


Golders Green 


Again and. Gain 


ay EPPOINTM EN, 
gg? 


Architect: A. V. Pilichowski, A.R.1.B.A. 


Highfield Court is equipped throughout with British-made Electrolux Refrigerators—Silent and Motorless 


ELECTROLUX LTD., 1535, Regent 


t Street, London, W.| 





—the medel chosen being the M.D.A. Built-in Type Cabinet (shown right). 


Works: 


Luton, Beds. 
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VAC feet yearly testify to their wearing qualities. . 
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IRMODA carpets by their unique method of manufacture 
enable architects to construct their own patterns. ‘They 


do away completely with the need for specially woven carpets, 


ad g er whilst damaged or worn parts of the carpet can be replaced 
We? 7 , 

wAVer at any time. Instead of the usual stiffener at the back of 

Y, \08 the carpet a material of permanent resiliency is used, which, 

38a ch ON penetrating the bottom of the weave, anchors it firmly, render- 
woe ing it absolutely i ible for the pil I 

“ > Ing it absolutely impossible for tne pile to pu out in use, 

fy The various pieces of the design are fitted tightly together 


and held permanently in place by a tough band of adhesive 


gy 
y strapping on the back. On the surface the pile meshes so closely 
as to give the appearance of a seamless woven carpet, while wear 


merely improves the join by more closely meshing the weave. 


T.F.FIRTH & SONS, LTD. 


CLIFTON MILLS—BRIGHOUSE FLUSH MILLS—HECKMONDWIKE 
Telephone - - BRIGHOUSE 374 Telephone - - HECKMONDWIKE 482 


WAREHOUSES : 
LONDON—ARMOUR HOUSE, ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND, E.C.| 


GLASGOW—38 QUEEN ST. @ NEWCASTLE—I7 ELDON SQUARE @ MANCHESTER—STEVENSON SQUARE 
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n colour, providing a series of 
interesting for small kit- 
( hens. This Isa volume worth two culneas of 
anybody's money. I understand that a 
limited number only have been published 


presented 


desiens modern 


architects who would like to receive a copy 
send in. thei applications 
Copies will be sent free and 


are invited to 
without delay. 
post tree, 

& e oe 


**Cerrux Decorative 
Finishes 
Cellon Limited) of  Kingston-on-Thames 


} recently issued an illustrative and tech- 


nave 
nical brochure outlining briefly the first uses 
of cellulose finishes and the many develop- 
ments and improvements that have subse- 
quently been made in methods of manufacture 
and application. Undoubtedly the evolution 
of cellulose finishes did to a large extent 
revolutionize the methods of finishes in 
aireraft and = general transport 
paintwork: their quick-drying properties, 
their exceptional hardness of surface, flexi- 


motor-car, 


bility and smoothness of finish. and the fact 
that they can so easily he washed and cleaned 


sery ice To these 


made them of invaluable 
particular industries. The building industry 
Was hot so quick to adopt them: though 


speed of execution is an important factor in 
present day building work, it is very much 
more vital to the motor manufacturer who is 
in the habit of mass producing some hundreds 
of cars per week, This 
devoted mainly to a description of * Cerrux” 
a new decorative finish which their chemists 


Cellon brochure is 


The 


have recently produced.“ Cerrux ” differs 
fundamentally from both natural oil and 
cellulose paints, its basie medium being a 
specially selected synthetic resin in conjunction 
with a number of special solvents. The manu- 
facturers recommend decorative 
and protective finish for all types of plaster, 
stone, woodwork and metal-work either with 
or without an undercoat, but in cases where a 
particularly brilliant finish is desired, I think 
they would advise an undercoat. 

The brochure reproduces a number of 
photographs of notable buildings in’ which 
* Cerrux”’ has been used: these inelude the 
Leeds Civie Building, the Manchester Central 
Library and the new Airport at Shoreham- 
by-Sea, and terminates with a useful speci- 


its use asa 


The Building 


Car Service Station. Catford. 
Architect: Cameron Kirby. 


The veneral contractors were Messrs. 
Allen Fairhead and Sons, Ltd. Among the 
craftsmen and sub-contractors were the 


following: Engert and Rolfe, Ltd. (asphalt). 
London Briek Co. and Forders, Ltd. (bricks), 
Braithwaite & Co. (Engineers), Ltd. (strue- 
tural steel), F. Bowman Glassworks, Ltd. 
(glass), Mellowes & Co.. Ltd. (patent olazing). 
Richard Whittington & Co., Ltd. (central 
heating); Troughton and Young, Ltd. 


Architectural 
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fication guide for new work and the = re- 
decoration of old paintwork, The Cellon 


Company will be pleased to send copies to 
architects and 


i @ e 
A Steel Hand-Book 


The Appleby-Frodingham Steel Co., Ltd., 
have issued an eminently practical hand- 
book for use in architectural and engineering 


decorators. 


othieces. 
ently indexed and tabularised information. 
Applications for copies should be made to the 
Company's head office at Scunthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire. 


It comprises 345 pages of conveni- 


s Illustrated 


(electrical wiring and electric light fixtures). 
Leeds Fireclay Go; td. (sanitary fittings), 
Nettlefold and Son, Ltd. (door furniture), 
John Thompson Beacon Windows, Ltd. 
(casements and window furniture), W. %. 
Tyler, Ltd. (glazed sliding doors), Shutter 
Contractors. Ltd. (fireproof doors), Modern 
Surfaces, Ltd. (external rendering), Die- 
speker & Co., Ltd. (terrazzo), 8S. F. Bowser 
& Co. (London), Ltd. (petrol and oil pumps), 
Neon Manufacturers, Ltd. (signs), Vitrea 
Drawn Glass Co., Ltd. (drawn sheet g'ass). 
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Fires thatcom 


Design 


rooms you've planned- 


Architects are invited to come and see Devon Fires in the 
making at Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon; or visit our 
London Showroom—Candy & Co., Ltd., 60, Berners St., 
Illustrated catalogue sent 


Oxford St., London, W.1. 
free upon request. 


THE 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I. 





eVON.. 


CANDY & CO., LTD., DEPT. N, 60, BERNERS STREET, 





hi 







BERKELEY WORKS 


LONDON, N.W.1. 


LIGHTING FITTINGS 


EPVERAT URE 
ON REQUEST 


PENDANT M.537 
PATENT No. 404,692 


TUCKER & EDGAR 


BERKELEY ROAD 


Primrose 5483 
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‘May 


@ Full information on the subject can be had from 


THE 













BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


| offer some 


2, assistance?” 


SAYS 


The building is “on the board.” It 
will have to be heated. How you 
heat it will affect its cost, and the 


comfort and health of its inhabitants. 


That is where Mr. Therm can help. 
He can save cost. And with his 
modern gas fires he can warm the 
rooms with healthy, ventilated heat, 


rich in the short infra-red rays. 


His range of gas fires is impressive. 
Every heating need and decorative 


scheme has a gas fire waiting for it. 
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Highfield Court. Golders Green. London, 
Architect: A. V. Pilichowski. 


The general contractors were Messrs. 
J. L. Kier & Co., Ltd. Among the 
craftsmen and sub-contractors were the 
following: Eaton, Parr and Ltd. 
(decorative glass), Permanite, Ltd. (asphalt), 
Williamson Cliff. Ltd. (bricks). Noel Rees, 
Ltd. (partitions), John Elbo, Ltd. (patent 
cork tiling), North Middlesex Gas 
Co., Ltd. (central heating, gas fixtures and 
boilers), Alfred Goslett & Co., Ltd. (vrates 
and mantels), Davis. Mver & Co. (electric 
wiring), Merchant Adventurers of London, 
Ltd. (eleetrie light fixtures), Belling & Co.. 
Ltd. (eleetric fires), 


Gubson. 


flooring, 


Ravner and Meadows. 
Ltd. (plumbing), O’Brien, Thomas & Co., 
Ltd. (sanitary fittings), Stuart’s Granolithie 
Co., Ltd. (stair-treads), Drvad Metal Works, 
Ltd. (door furniture), G. Brady & Co. 
(rolling Light Steelwork (1925), 
Ltd. Hendon Joinerv Co. 
(joinery), Landscapes. Ltd. (shrubs 
Metropolitan) Water Board 
supply), Mellowes & Co.. Ltd. (metal case- 
North of England Furnish- 
ing Co.,. Ltd. (flush doors). Joseph Sankev 
Ltd. (steel door 
Electrolux, Ltd. (refrigerators). 
Garton and Thorne. Ltd. (Doveroid hand- 
Ascot Water Heaters. Ltd. 
(multi-point heaters). Marbolith 


floors). 


shutters). 

(metalwork), 
and 
trees), 


ments) School 


Sons, 


and and 


window 
linings), 
rails), (ras 
water 
Ltd. (Composition 
Silexine, Ltd. (external paint) 


Flooring Co., 


(Water 


The 

New Studios at Broadcasting House. 
Piccadilly. Manchester. 
Architect: Raymond McGrath. 
Civil Engineer: M. T. Tudsbery. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineer: 
George W. Martin. 
Surveyors : 

The general contractors 
J.and J. Parish, Ltd. 
and 


Messrs. Ainsley. 


Messrs. 
Among the craftsmen 
were : Installations 
Department B.B.C. (technical, wiring and 
installations), W. Bailey « Ltd., 
Manchester (heating and ventilating), Comyn 
Ching & Co. (London), Ltd. (i1ronmongery), 
Bakelite, Ltd. (plastics), The Synchronome 
Co., Ltd... London (clocks), Thomas Wallis 
and Co., London (carpet suppliers), John 
Ltd. (carpet manufac- 
Parker, Ltd., London. 
London (studio furniture), 
Cabinet Makers Co. (Regional 
Director's furniture), Connolly Brothers 
(leather upholstery), Heighways, — Ltd., 
Manchester (curtains), Old) Bleach Linens, 
Ltd., and Donald Brothers  (fabries), 
Troughton and Young, Ltd... Merchant 
Adventurers, Ltd... J. Dugdill & Co., Best 
and Lloyd, Ltd., Linolite Ltd., Straight-lite 
Reflectors. Ltd. (electric lighting fittings), 
A. E. Sudlow & Co., Ltd. (signal light 
fittings, cover plates, etc.) : Dales, Brighton 
(lettering), Docker Brothers — (paints), 
* Donnacona ~ and ** Insulwood ~ (building 
board). Wardle Ltd... 
Manchester tubular 
electric 


were 
sub-contractors 


Co... 


Crossley and Sons, 
turers), <A. H. 

and Pel Ltd... 
The Bath 


Engineering Co., 
(* Maxheat ~ 
heaters). 


O\ al 
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House at Jordans. Bucks. 
Architect: C. R. Crickmay. 

The general contractor was Mr. H. E. 
-van. Among the craftsmen and sub- 
contractors were the following:  Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (metal windows), 
White Bays and White, Ltd. (central 
heating, hot water supply and_ electrical 
installation), Dorman Long & Co., Ltd. 
(steel), A. J. Axe (joinery), J. C. Edwards 
(Ruabon), Ltd. (quarry tiles), The Ace 
Laminated Products Co. (flush doors and 
laminated built-in fitments 
throughout), M. Florance (door 
furniture). 


boards — for 


Ward 


* e 8 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON -UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF FrOWN PLANNING PATRICK 
ABERCROMBIF, F.R.ILLB.A., Professor-elect Established in 


le Systematic ( 





TIME RECORDERS. Som 
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ng, Costing and 


g First 
& 

Telephone Numbers 
Architectural Press—new numbers, 
Whitehall 9212-7. 

& Hannen and Cubitts 
Whitehall 3111. 
Charles P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd.— 
Waterloo 4144. 


New 
The 


Holland Ltd.— 











Established 1887. 


High Class 
Woodwork. 








Phone: 3089 Didsbury. 


J.& J. PARISH L°- 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Burton Rd., Withington, Manchester 


Principal Contractors for the B.B.C. Studios, 
Manchester, illustrated in this 





Architects’ Enquiries Invited. 





BANK FITTINGS 


CHURCH SCREENS, PULPITS, &c. 


issue 


Alterations and 
Re-constructions. 
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